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INTRODUCTION. 


‘THe importance of the fubje& is generally acknowledged, and 
the writer has no interefted views in drawing up this paper. 
His objeé is, to comprefs, within as narrow limits as poffible, the 
principal facts and arguments ; to point out the defeéts of our 
ptefent corn laws, in the mildeft, and to propofe new regula- 
tions, in the fimpleft language. 

The laft two unfruitful feafons occafioned our legiflators to 
pay particular attention to this fubje€&t ; and a mafs of valuable 
information has been colleéted by the Corn Committees of 
both Houfes of Parliament, who merit the higheft approbation 
of their country. What in their reports, and in other public 
papers printed by their order (particularly in that moft valuable 
paper, * The Accounts of Corn, Flour, &c. from 1697 to 
1800),’ is given in various articles of detail, will here be found 
arranged under general heads. Where illuftration appears to be 
neceflary, a few obfervations will be fubjoined; and facts will 
be ftated, minutely, where any particular inference is to be drawn 
from them. Where calculations are important, and the refult 
of them deferves to be remembered, this will be expreffed itt 


round numbers, in words, and the precife fum will be alfo fpeci- 
fied in figures. 
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§ 1. Of the Quantity of Corn both exported and imported from 16975 
to 1801, inclufive. 


‘The following table exhibits at one view our whole exports 
and imports during 105 years. 





2. No. of Qrs} 3. Ditto im- | 4. Excefs of | 5. Ditto of 


1. Kind of Grain. exported. ported. exports. imports. 











Wheat, flour, &c.}18,196,028}10,957,490} 7,238,538] ——— 
Barley, malt, &c. [20,341,389] 2,042,448]18,298,941}) ——— 
Oats and Oatmeal} 1,319,046|16,401,281| ——— |15,082,235 
Rye and Ryemeal] 2,709,761] 1,323,12¢] 1,386,641 
Peas and Beans 692,060] 1,194,058} ——— 501,998 





From this table it appears, that we have exported much more 
than we have imported, in the conrfe of the laft 105 years; the 
balance in our favour being above feven millions of quarters, or 
nearly a year’s fupply of wheat ; above eighteen millions, or near- 
ly four year’s fupply of barley, and above one million of rye; 
while the only articles againft us are about fifteen millions of 
quarters, or two years fupply of oats, and half a million of 
quarters of peas and beans. 

After computing both the quantity and value of the different 
kinds of corn, it will be found, that though we have imported 
about two years fupply of oats, and nearly half a million of 
quarters of peas and beans, more than. we have exported of thefe 
articles, yet, we have, in the courfe of 105 years, fpared nearly 
a year’s fupply of wheat, and as much more than a year’s fup- 
ply of barley and rye, as was equal in real value to all the oats, 
peas, and beans, which we imported. 

It deferves, however, to be noticed, that though we have ex- 
peste much more than we imported, in a whole century, the 

alance has been againft us for the laft 35 years. It is neceflary 
here to be more particular, and, by dividing the whole into pe- 
riods of 35 years each, to fhow the rife, progrefs, and decline 
of the corn trade, formerly fo beneficial to the nation. 


From 1697 to 1731 inclufive, our corn trade rofe to be very 
confiderable. It ftood as follows : 












| 3. Ditto im- 


4. Excefs of | 5. Do. of im- 
exported. ported. 


exports. ports. 


324675746 
794315789 













32592,163} 124,417 
724675129] 355340 










ras, tS 257.499} 432,514 | ——— 
Rye ----- 1,098,885] 178,224 920,631 : 
eas and beans 6g0 18 5 s05| ——— 


Hence 
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Hence it appears, that, from 1697 to 1731 inclufive, we ex- 
ported, more than we imported, nearly three and a half mil- 
lions of quarters of wheat, feven and a half millions of barley, 
anda million of rye, peas, and beans; while we imported, more 
than we exported, only about two hundred thowfand quarters 
of oats: So that the balance in our favour was nearly twelve 
millions of quarters of wheat, barley, and rye, with the deduc- 
tion of only the above {mall quantity of oats. 

Let it here be remembered, that this was a period of national 
écconomy, that our agriculture had a much inferior population 
to fupport, and that the bounty which had recently been given 
by Parliament, no doubt ftimulated our exportation, which had 
formerly been loaded with a duty. Britith agticulture now be- 
gan to flourith, and the exports, thus encouraged, became con- 
fiderable. Ais the number of perfons who ufed wheaten bread 
at that period, was much fewer than at prefent; as common 
brewers were not much employed, and diftilleries were then 
fcarcely known in Britain ; it is probable, that when our popu- 
tation was fo much lefs, and our ceconomy fo much greater than 
in the prefent age, our anceftors exported, in the firft thirty- 
five years, as much as would have fetved them for a whole 
year’s fupply. 

In the fecond period, from 1732 to 1766 inclufive, our corfi 
trade became {till more valuable, and, indeed, was one of the 
great articles of our commerce (although prices were lower than 


during the former period), as will be feen from infpecting the 
following table. 










4. Excefs of | 5. Do. of 
Exports. imports. 


2. No. of Qrs. 


t. Kind of Grain. Exported. 















Wheat ----.- 





















115540,216} 291,773 | 15248,443 _ 
Barley ----- 10,259,675 | 405270] 10,210,405} — 
Jats --- 2 394,779 | 1305320) 685554! 
Rye ------ 154375727 | 229205] 19415,522]. — 
Peas and beans 25,274 9.599 15,706 —- 


Hence, it is obvious, that we exported a great deal more than 
formerly, and more than we imported, by above eleven millions 
of quarters of wheat, above ten millions of barley, nearly a 
million and a half of rye, peas, and beans, with the deduction 
of lefs than feven hundred thoufand quarters of oats; fo that 
there was a balance of above twenty-two millions of quarters of 
diferent kinds of grain im our favour. 


Z2 This 
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This period, it may be obferved, was diftinguifhed by nation- 
al induftry, and alfo by ceconomy, rather than by luxury. ‘The 
population was not much increafed; only a {mall quantity of 
oats was confumed on horfes; very little wheat ufed in the dif- 
tilleries ; and not a great demand for barley, either by the dif- 
tiller or common brewer. But the country was more opulent, 
was become more populous, and:alfo had more luxury than in: 
the former period ; while the feafons in general had been more 
favourable, and crops more abundant. I¢ may. reafonably be 
eftimated, that the twenty-two millions of quarters of different 
kinds of grain would have fupplied the then population for one 
and a half years. 

If we conjoin thefe two periods, in which-our corn trade be- 
came at firft confiderable, and afterwards highly beneficial, from 
1697 to 1766 inclufive, the excefs of our exportation was nearly 
fifteen millions of quarters of wheat, eighteen millions of bar- 
ley, and above two millions of rye, peasy and beans; in all, 
about thirty-five millions of different kinds of grain, from which 
not quite one million of quarters of oats is to-be dedugted for 
importation. So much for thefe two periods. 

The corn. trade, in the laft period, or from 1767 to 1801 in- 
clufive, appears to be much on the decline ;. the balanee againft 
us being very great-. ‘The exact quantities are fubjoined in the 
following table : 


gi preps tepega 
. te 2. Noof Qrs. | 3.Do.Im- | 4. Excefsof| 5. Do. of Im- 
- 1. Kind of ware exported. ported. Exports. ports. 


Wheat - - - - | 3,063,649 | 10,541,300} — 72477,051 
Barley - - - - | 2,614,335 | 1,957,838'| 656,747 _ 
739;777 | 14,918,447 |. 14,181,670 


1739179 | 1,122,641 9495512 
Peas and Beans 666,096 | 1,184,304 518,208 


Hence it appears, that we have been obliged to import much 
more than we exported ; viz. above feven millions of quarters of 
wheat, fourteen millions. of oats, one million of rye, and above 
half a million of peas: and beans; in alJ, about twenty-three 
millions of quarters of different'kinds of gram; and have only 
exported about fix hundred and fifty.thoufand quarters of barley 
—(indeed, even barley has failed fince 1791.) 

This period, it fhould be remembered, was diftinguifhed by a 
great increafe of population, a very improved mode of agricul- 
ture, and a high degree of: national exertion, ftimulated by a: 
national fpirit of enterprize, a great accumulation of capital, 
and alfo by our national luxury and profufion. Notwith- 
ftanding which, we have imported an immenfe quantity of —_ 

(nearly: 
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(nearly one year’s fupply), in the courfe of the laft 35 years. 
‘Our corn trade is no longer beneficial, at any rate, in the way 
of exporting it to other nations. The caufes of its decline fhall 
now be confidered. 


§ Il. Canjes of the late Scarcity, and Decline of the Corn Trade. 


The principal caufe is a feries of unproductive crops, and 
feveral calamitous feafons. During the ‘firft mentioned pe- 
riod, the greateft part of the foreign importation was in the years 
1698, 1725 and 1728. Indeed, the feafons, in-the end of the 
17th century, were as unfavourable, as in the end of the 18th; 
and the fcarcity, over all:the ifland, was as great, in proportion 
to the population. We'then had neither fo much money, nor 
fuch extenfive commerce, as we have at prefent; nor-could we 
get much fupply from other nations; fo that many died by 
famine. During the-fecond period, ‘the feafons were generally 
very favourable, and the crops abundant. By far the greateft 
part of the importation was in the years 1740, 1757 and 1765; 
and the whole was not very confderable, if compared to what 
we have lately imported. ‘But, during the laft period, befides, 


the great'increafe of our population and our luxury, and of the 


greater confumpt of our corn, in two wars, ‘in which Britain 
made greater exertions than ever were made by any nation, we 
have had only ten good crops in 35 years, fix very unproductive, 
if not calamitous feafons, viz. 1782 and 1783, in Scotland, 1795 
and 1796, in England, and 1800 and 1801, over all the ifland. 
The remaining 19 yeers have been rather deficient than other- 
wife, fome of them very unproductive; fo that our great im- 
portation need be no caufe either of amazement or defpondency. 
Indeed, nearly one half of the whole importation has taken 
place fince 1795; that is, we have imported, in the laft feven 
years, as much wheat as we did in the former y8 years; and, 
of thefe feven years, four have been extremely unproductive, 
and only one of them a good crop. Inthe courfe of human 
events, we are not to expect that fuch misfortunes will happen 
frequently ; and when they do happen, good laws may greatly mi- 
‘tigate, but cannot altogether remove the evils which they occafion. 

Independent ef thefe unproductive feafons, the following are 
the fecondary caufes of fcarcity, and of ‘the decline of the corn 
trade. 

Firft, An addition of at leaft one fifth part to the whole po- 
pulation of Great Britain. As this far exceeds any fupply which 
the exportation of the two former periods could have atforded, it 
is a.caufe of the decline of the corn trade, and of the late tem- 
porary f{carcity, which every friend to his country will contem- 

Z3 plate 
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plate with pleafure. An addition to the number of inhabitants is 
the beft fupport of a nation like Great Britain, which has fufh- 
cient extent of territory and foil, either fertile or improveable. 
If properly cultivated, it would fupport more than double even of 
our prefent increafed population. 

Secondly, An addition to our mode of confuming corn deferves 
alfo to be noticed. Nearly twice as many perfons now eat wheat- 
en bread, as formerly confumed this fpecies of corn. The great- 
eft part of the people of Scotland, ard of the inhabitants of the 
four northern counties of England, lived formerly on oat-meal. 
‘The lower claffes, in the midland counties, ufed barley-meal 
chiefly, at no remote period ; and thofe of the maritime counties 
of England ufed a mixture of wheat and rye-meal. Now, a 
great proportion of the whole inhabitants fubfift chiefly on wheat 
flour: And, in plentiful years, a confiderable quantity of wheat 
has been ufed in the diftillery. On all thefe accoynts, a greater 
quantity of that os of corn has been neceffary, than what 
was formerly confumed in Britain. Of barley, not lefs than a 
million and a half, probably two millions of quarters, are now 
confumed annually, in the brewery and diflillery, more than what 
was formerly manufactured into ale, porter, or ardent fpirits. 
This accounts for the decreafe of the exportation of barley, which 
vas formérly exported with a bounty, and commonly in the ftate 
of malt, along with all the rye that we could {pare ; ; and often 

returned to Britain, combined with that grain, in the fhape of 
ii a fpirits. Of oats, more than double the quantity is now 

civen to horfes, that was confumed in this way thirty-five years 
20. And a confiderable quantity of peas and beans haye been 
difpofed of in the fame manner. ~ Not only farm horfes are bet- 
ter fed ; but we have more faddle and carriage horfes, more car- 
riers horfes employed in conveving our extenfive commerce and 
manufactures, befides a numerous cavalry (in our late wars), who 
required more food, both from their number and their employ- 
ment, than was formerly requifite. Of both kinds of pulfe im- 
ported, fome part has been uted in horticulture, from the increafe 
of our luxury; and, for feveral years paft, our brave and nu- 
merous failors have no doubt ufed a great quantity of peas in the 
Royal Navy. The reader is, here, requefted to remember, that 
if our agriculture had not been much improved, if graft and green 
crops had not affifted the white crops, and fupplied us more abundantly 
«with butcher-meat and vegetables, confidering that we have had fo 
many Ui nfavourable feafons, fo many ways of confuming our grain, and 
fp great an addition to our population, we muft have felt all the hor- 
rors of a famine, inflead of the temporary misfortune of a fearcity. 
The principal evil attending this, is the high price of provifions. 

This thell next be confidered. 


§ III. 
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§ Ill. Of the Prices of Corn at different Periods. 


It is neceflary, here, to give only the price of wheat, both as 
this is beft afcertained, and as it is a ftandard for the proportional 
value of other kinds of corn. We can afcertaim this for 600 
years backward. 

The following prices of wheat are calculated at a medium of all 
the known yearly prices, for the different centuries ; inftead of 
taking the medium of the prices of different years {as has been 
done by Dr Adam Smith, who generally takes the medium of only 
twelve years) for this average. 

From 1202 to 1597, they are copied from Bifhop Fleetwood’s 
colleétion of prices ; only reducing the money of thofe days to 
our prefent ftandard coin: From 1597 to 1697, they are calcu- 
lated from the accounts of Eton College, according to a rule of. 
the late Mr Richard Smith, author of the corn traéts: And from 
1697, they are copied from a fimilar calculation, made by Mr 
Chalmers of the Board of Trade *, in that moft valuable collec- 
tion of the accounts of corn, flour, &c. which was mentioned in 
the introduction to this paper. 


From 1202 to 1301, at a medium of 17 years, the quarter of 


wheat was - - L.2 10 3} 
From 1302 to 1401, alfo at a medium of 17-years 

prices, it was only - - 114 7 
From 1402 to 1501, inclufive, at a medium of the 

prices of 27 years, it fell to - - O17 5S 
From 1502 to 1597, at a medium of 19 years, it rofe 

to - : $ 17 4% 
From 1202 to 1597, at a medium of 80 years (all 

that are known), it was - - 110 § 


From 1597 to 1696, inclufive, at a medium of 96 

years, from the accounts of Eton College, and com- 

puting 8 bufhels of middling wheat, as above men- 

tione - - - z18 oO 
From 1697 to 1801, computed from the public ac- 

counts, as given by Mr Chalmers, on the average 

of 105 years - - - 118 9 


Z4 From 
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* Though it was judged proper to follow fo refpeétable an authority as Mr 
Chalmers, in adopting Mr Richard Smith’s rule for calculating the price of mid- 
dling wheat, yet that method of computation makes the price of corn one fifty- 
fourth part too low, when we compare this with the price of middling wheat taken 
from Mr Calderwood’s tables, which muft be held as authentic for the laft 30 years, 
though Mr Chalmers has very properly, in the above paper, given us both prices 
fuwe. 197%. 
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From 1202 to 1801, inclufive, at an average of 281 
years, viz. 80 from Bifhop Fleetwood, and 201 as 
above, computed from the books of Eton College L.1 16 1 
By looking at the two laft fums, it appears that 
the average price of wheat, during the laft 105 
years, is only fourpence per bufhel more than that 
for 600 years hack. 
Farther, Diftinguifhing the prices of wheat, at 
an average of the three periods of 35 years each, 
above mentioned— 
The price of wheat from 1597 to 1731, inclufive, was 1 15 4% 
From 1732 to 1766, inclufive, only - -- I 10 9 
From 1768 to 1801, inclufive, it was - 210 © 


On the whole, there is not much reafon for being alarmed at 
the high prices of corn in 1795 and 17963 nor even at the ftill 
higher prices of 1800 and 1801. Our extenfive commerce both 
fupplies our wants, and levels the price of corn. In 1270, wheat 
was as high as nineteen pounds four fhillings per quarter, an there 
was a famine in England. In 1455, a year of very great plenty, a 
quarter of wheat was as low as two fillings and fourpence. ‘The 
higheft price, in a time of fcarcity, (probably not fo great as in 
1800 and 1801, if England had pofleffed the fame commerce and 
population as at prefent) was above 164 times its price in a time of 
great plenty. ‘There can be no fuch inequalities now, owing to 
our extenfive commerce. The higheft price in 1800 is not quite 
fix times as much as the loweft price that the fame kind of corn 
would have given in the cheapeft year fince 1697. And the 
caufes of that rife in the price of corn are not generally known, 
We thall now confider them, 


§IV. Of the price of Corn, as affected by various canfes. 


No doubt, unfruitful feafons, which occafion a fearcity, muft 
neceffarily raife the price of cory, as a fucceffion of fruitful fea- 
fons mutt alfo leffen that price: But other caufes may very cons 
fiderably affect the price of corn; and fome of thefe deferve to 
be mentioned. 

Firff, In an age of luxury, and in an improved ftate of agri- 
culture, there is a great demand for butcher meat. ‘There mutt, 
therefore, be a conftant competition between the farmer and the 
grazier. Befides this, our luxury occafions a great demand. for 
eats to our faddle and carriage horfes, as well as thofe employed 
in agriculture, or other productive labour ; and that demand for 
oats, and alfo for peas and beans, muift affeét the price of the 
other kinds of grain. Nay, the brewer and the diftiller will of- 
ten raife the price of barley to fuch a height, as to make it the 
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farmer’s intereft to raife, on certain foils, but a fmall propértion’ 
of wheat; and though our agriculture be much improved with 
refpe€t to the general produce of our lands, it is vety doubtful 
whether the increafe of our wheat and oat crops correfponds 
with the increafe of our population. Our barley crops are more 
than double of what they were 105 years ago; and our green 
crops raife at leaft four times as much butcher meat, taking both 
quantity and quality into the account, as they did in 1697. But 
the great increafe of luxury, and of the rife of animal food, has 
fometimes hurt our corn crops, from the decreafe of tillage: 
For, as the price of labour, from the wages given to our manu- 
fa€turers, is fo high, the farmer often finds it his intereft to rear 
cattle, or raife green crops, in preference to corn. No doubt, 
an excefs of this cannot continue long, as the evil will correét 
itfelf. But the country muft fuffer in the mean time; and, in 
eneral, it may be remarked, that a very low price of corn is to 
Fe dreaded as a national misfortune ; Pecaute this muft produce 
a temporary decreafe of tillage, and therefore, in a few years, 
the price of corn muft be very high. On the other hand, an 
exceflively high price of corn may induce a farmer to plough his 
Jands injudicioufly. "The extremely high prices of corn in 1800 
and 1801, will probably occafion fuch an excefs of tillage, as 
may, at no remote period, produce very bad effects. 

Secondly, A falfe tafte in laying out, in perennial grafs, iarge 
tracts of very fertile land furrounding noblemen and gentlemens 
feats, has, in fome degree, unneceflarily diminifhed the corn 
fields of England. Uvedale Price Efg., as a man of tafte, has 
very properly expofed this fafhionable error. A political philo- 
fopher muft condemn this practice, as it diminifhes the produc 
tive labour of the farmer ard his fervants, and the produce 
which, by a proper rotation of crops, a fertile field is capable of 
yielding. No fault is here meant to be found with having a 
pros proportion of perennial grafs attached to a large farm; 

ut a tax on fuch artificial meadows, or extenfive fields of pe- 

rennial grafs, as are occafioned: by this fickly or fqueamifh dif- 
like of corn fields, would be a proper counterpart to that on 
farm horfes, and might tend to check what is at prefent a too 
fafhionable error. It occafions a diminution of agriculture, which 
is equally injurious to the picturefque and to the productive— 
equally offenfive to the eye of a man of true tafte, and to the 
mind of a true patriot. 

Thirdly, The price of corn is affeéted, in fome meafure, by 
the plenty or fearcity of grain in other nations. The value of 
corn in Cen Britain is fo very different from what it is on the 
continent of Europe, that, even with all the aid of our bounties, 
there is often no demand for Britifh corn, at any price at which 
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we can afford both to raife and to export it. We. cannot, there- 
fore, expect any confiderable foreign demand, except when prices 
rife to be very high abroad, and when we have great abundance 
of corn, and low prices at home. If we allowed free importa- 
tion in feafons of general plenty, the money price of corn might 
become fo low in Creat Britain, that our farmers would become 
gtaziers, or, at any rate, would raife but a {mall proportion of 
corn; which, in a fhort time, would occafion a great and fudden 
tife of the price, if not a great fearcity of provifions. It is very 
obvious, when we look at the tables of both exports and im- 
ports for 105 years, that our legiflators fhould give a decided 
preference to Britifh agriculture ; not merely for the fake of en- 
couraging the moft valuable of all our manufactures, but for fe- 
curing, as far as is poflible, a fufficiency of food raifed within our 
ifland. The furplus of other nations is but a fmall part of our 
national fupply ; and, in this age of luxury, there is a conftant 
competition between the farmer and the grazier, as well as be- 
tween Britifh and foreign corn. 

Fourthly, The price of corn is fomewhat affeéted by the cir- 
cumftance of our being at peace with other nations, or engaged 
in a war with any of them. A Highland fhepherd afes Tefs 
food, and efpecially lefs corn, while he ftays at home, than what 
he requires when he becomes a Britifh foldier, or failor. The 
fame thing holds true of our manufacturers, who are often ob- 
liged, in time of war, to enter into the army or navy. Nay, a 
numerous cavalry requires a confiderable fupply of oats. Indeed, 
wherever more labour is endured, more food is necefflary. Be- 
fides, agriculture fometimes fuffers in time of war, from the 
want of labourers, efpecially in cfitical feaforis; and when corn 
muft be imported in this fituation, the great addition to freight 
and infurance muft rajfe its price very confiderably. It is but 
candid here to obferve, that while fome perfons abfurdly deny 
that war has any effect in raifing the price of corn, others have 
greatly exaggerated the confequences of a war with refpe& to 
plenty or fcarcity, to either high or low prices of grain. In the 
two laft wars in which we have been engaged, and in which we 
have made fo great exertions, it may be fuppofed that we have 
annually confumed about an hundred thoufand quarters of the 
different kinds of corn, (about one half of this of wheat), more 
than we would have done, if we had not been engaged in war. 
And in the late calamitous feafons, the additional hundred thou- 
fand quarters muft have tended confiderably to raife the price of 
corn, yet, could not have had any fuch effeét in occafioning a 
{carcity, or in raifing the price of all forts of grain, as fome per- 


fous yery improperly afferted. 
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Fifthly, The paflions of men, fome of whom are under the 
dominion of avarice, and others under the influence of creduli- 
ty and fear, tend often to raife or deprefs the value of corn, ar- 
tificially, or far beyond the juft proportion of either plenty or 
fcarcity. Avarice, in fome, begets a fpirit of monopoly, when one 
great corn merchant has the command of the fupply of a parti+ 
cular market or diftri€t. A monopoly can never exift among the 
immenfe multitude of Britifh farmers; and even a combination 
cannot take place, to any extent, among thofe numerous corn 
merchants whe fupply the farmer with capital, and the manufac- 
turer and citizen with Britifh corn. It might fubfift for a thort 
time among the great importers of foreign corn; but oppofition 
of interefts would foon fet them at variance. Nothing, how- 
ever, has fo bad an effect on the price of corn, as an alarm arte 
fully raifed by interefted perfons. Fear, in this cafe, is far more 
hurtful than avarice ; and an alarm of a fcarcity much more fatal 
than any danger from monopoly. In the two late calamitous 
feafons, a deficiency of one fourth of the crop raifed the price 
of corn to nearly four times its average value for the whole cen- 
tury. In 1795 and 1796 there was a deficiency of about an 
eighth part ; and the importation of thefe two years was nearly 
one half of what it was in 1800 and 1801; while the price of 
corn in general was little more than double of the average price 
for the laft hundred years. From thefe two faéts the philofo- 
pher can calculate, what was not fuppofed to be a fubject of 
mathematical calculation, the effe&ts of fear on the minds of 
men. 

Laftly, With all deference to our legiflators, let it be obferved, 
that the price of corn may be affected confiderably by human 
laws. We do not now, like our ignorant but well meaning an- 
ceftors, attempt to fix a direct price on all kinds of provifions; 
nor, like a mad afflembly of French revolutionifts, have we affix- 
ed a maximum price to every {pecies of corn. But ftill that price 
may be confiderably affected by our corn laws* ; and whenever, 
by an injudicious mode of granting a bounty, our legiflators drive 
more corn out of the country than Great Britain can fpare; or 
when, by impofing a prohibitory- duty, they prevent foreign corn 
from being imported in due time ; or even when Britith corn is - 
not allowed to be exported while we have abundance at home, 
merely becaufe the prices are fomewhat high, owing toa great 
demand from abroad, our corn laws are very hurtful to the na- 
tion. This fubjeQ merits a praticular difcuffion. 





* While I freely point out the defeéts of our corn laws, I by no means agree with 
Mr Dirom, that the lofs of the corn market was owing to the diftouragement thrown 
on our agriculture by the corn laws pafled fince 1773. , 
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§ V. The defeéts of our prefent Corn Laws. 


Not to {peak of our old laws, that impofed a duty upon export- 
ation, (which was a fingular mode of encouraging Britith agri- 
culture), the corn aét of 1791 merits a particular confideration ; 
becaufe it was meant to be, not only a collection of all our corn 
laws that were thought worthy of being retained, but alfo to be 
a complete and permanent fyftem. A few remarks are alfo ne- 


ceflary on the late corn acts for granting a bounty on importa- 


tion of foreign corn, and on certain partial or occafional acts of 
Parliament. 

Firft, As to a bounty upon exportation of Britifh corn. 

This bounty was originally granted foon after the Revolution ; 
and its obje&t was faid to be,to gain the fupport of the landed gen- 
themen in Parliament, and their acquiefcence in the land tax, which 
was then firft impofed. The granting of a bounty on exporta- 
tion, has been ftrenuoufly oppofed by Dr Adam Smith, and has 
been as warmly fupported by Dr Anderfon and others. It may 
be doubtful whether the fyftem of bounties be defenfible on ge- 
neral principles; but it no doubt may, from the particular fitu- 
ation of Great Britain, be expedient, in very plentiful years, to 
grant a bounty upon exportation of ‘corn; provided that bounty 
be properly proportioned to its neceffity. For, confidering the 
great load of our national debt, and the great difference between 
the value of money in this ifland, and that on the continent, a 
regular gradation of bounties, fuited to the low prices of corn, 
‘would not only be juftifiable, but, for fome time at leaft, is even 
neceflary. But, neither the granting of the fame uniform bounty, 
in every cafe in which any bounty at all is allowed, nor the di- 
vifion of the kingdom into diftri€ts, and regulating the bounty 
according to the diftri& prices, inftead of the national average, 
appear to be juftifiable, but to be great defeéts in our corn law. 
Itis not againft the fyftem of bounties, if duly regulated, but 
againft the above errors in our prefent fyftem, that the follow- 
ing arguments, fupported by unqueftionable facts, are fubmitted 
to the reader. 

Thefe very improper regulations have occafioned more corn 
to be fent out of the country than Britain could conveniently 
{pare. They have placed the fpeculating corn merchants be- 
tween the fear of lofs, and the hope of gain; and have tended 
to promote a number of difhoneft practices in the corn trade; 
while, inftead of producing plenty, and either low or modetace 
ee they have, in various inftances, occafioned fcarcity, and 

igh prices of foreign corn. 

The following facts very clearly eftablifh the impropriety, not 
of granting bounties in general, but of the allowing the fame 

bounty 
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bounty in every cafe, and giving thefe bounties (the money of 
the whole nation) according to the average prices of. particular 
diftri@s, inftead of the average price of the whole kingdom. 

In 1697, the average price of wheat was gos. sd. By the 
injudicious mode of granting the bounty according to the 
county prices, when wheat was fo dear, and of granting the 
fame bounty as.if it had been at half the price, not only about 
27,0001. were thrown away improperly, before all bounties were 
prohibited in 1699, but the price of wheat rofe in 1698 to 54s. 
per quarter, a great fum in thofe days; and the diftrefs of Eng- 
land, in the end of laft century, was much inereafed by the ex- 
portation of 700,000 quarters of different kinds of grain. 

In 170g, the quarter of wheat was only 42s. 10d. 5 but it rofe 
next year to 62s.; and it continued next year at 61s. 8d. Above 
30,0001. had been thrown away on bounties, before Parliament 
interfered, and nearly goo,e0o quarters of various kinds of corn 
had been exported, and that exportation much increafed by the 
ftimulus of a bounty. If the bounties had been duly proportion- 
ed, they would have been gradually withdrawn. as prices rofe; 
the exportation would have been lefs, and the price of corn 
moderate. 

In 1726 and 1727, above 130,000 were again expended on 
bounties. ‘The large exportation ftimulated by them, occafioned 
a rife of 10s. per quarter of wheat in 1728; and, by draining the 
country of its corn, an importation of above 530,000 quarters 
of different kinds of grain in that and the following year: And 
it deferves here to be remarked, that, even in the years 1728 and 
1729, when we imported fo much from other countries, above 
47,0001. were moft improperly expended for bounties on ex- 
portation in thefe two unfruitful years, owing to the fame boun- 
ty being granted in every cafe in which any bounty was allow~ 
ed. A gradation of bounties would have prevented thofe evils. 

In 1740, when wheat was 40s. per quarter, and in 1741, be- 
fore Parliament ftopped the exportation of corn, nearly 58,000l. 
were expended on bounties; and £20,000 quarters of oats were 
imported in a feafon of intenfe froft and general fearcity. 

In 1756, above 120,000l. were expended on bounties, before’ 
Parliament, in 1757, ftopped all exportation; when above 
140,00 quarters were imported, (perhaps, only brought back to’ 
England), with a rife of 12s. per quarter. 

In 1766; above 140,000l. were expended on bounties, owing to 
thefe being paid at the diftrit prices, though we exported very 
little more than we imperted of all the different kinds of 
eorn ; and, by exporting fo much as we did, owing to the ftimu- 
jus of a bounty,-the country was drained of its wheat, and the 
diftcels of 1767 and 1768 much augmented ;:. fo that, in thefe 
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two unfruitful feafons, we imported above 1,300,000 quarters of 
different kinds of grain. 

In 1780 and 1781, when wheat was from 38s. to 47s.. we ex 
pended an hundred thoufand pounds on bounties for corn export- 
ed; and, what deferves particular notice, appeared to be fo very 
anxious to get rid of our grain, though at no low price, that we 
allowed half the bounty to be given to neutral fhips, that were 
thus encouraged to export it, in oppofition to our navigation act. 
Before Parliament put a ftop to this new mode of exporting Bri- 
tifh corn, nearly a million of quarters were fent out of the coun- 
try ; and we were obliged, in confequence of two unproductive 
feafons in England, which, in Scotland, were even calamitous, 
to import, in 1783, nearly eleven hundred thoufand, and, in 1784, 
above four hundred thoufand quarters of different kinds of corn. 

In 1792, when wheat was above 42s. per quarter, we exported 
three hundred thoufand quarters, and expended nearly feventy-fix 
thoufand pounds on bounties; and, by this excefs of exportation, 
were. obliged, next year, to import above five hundred thoufand 
quarters. Even in the years 1793 and 1794, we expended above 
thirteen thoufand pounds on bounties, owing to thefe bounties 
being payable at the diftri&t prices, and not the average rate of 
the kingdom. By this means, we drove away a confiderable 
quantity of corn from the ifland, at the very time that we were 
importing about eighteen hundred thoufand quarters of the differ- 
ent kinds of grain. We had alfo expended above forty-five thoufand 
pounds on bounties in 1782 and 1783, owing to the fame caufe. 

It cannot admit of a doubt, that the diftrefs of 1795 and 1796 
was much increafed by our improper corn laws. Indeed, if the 
late miniftry, who were moft abfurdly blamed for their judicious 
interference, had not prohibited, by an order of Council in Sep- 
tember 1792, the futher exportation of corn, the prices of the 
following years would have been much higher ; and we muft have 
required as much more importation, as would have balanced the 
additional exportation that mutt otherwife have taken place. 

‘The diftreiles of 1800 and 1801, muft be afcribed chiefly to 
the calamitous feafons. But there is not a propofition in Euclid 
more clearly demonitrable than this, that the high prices of 1795 
and 1796 were, in no {mali degree, increafed by er pn ig 8 
tions in our corn laws, and that the timely interference of the 
miniftry prevented ftill greater calamities arifing from the high 
prices of provifions, than what actually happened in thefe two very 
unproductive feafons : for the balance of the corn trade, ever fince 
1792, has been uniformly againft us; and if we had exported 
two or three hundred thoufand quarters more, (when France was 
in great diftrefs for provifions), confidering the great fcarcity that 
fucceeded, and the {till greater alarm that was raifed, it is difficult 
to fay how high the price of corn muft have been ever fince 1792. 

‘The 
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The facts here ftated, in order to fhew the bad effeé&ts of our 
prefent laws, with refpe€t to one uniform bounty in every cafe 
in which any bounty is granted, and the giving of that bounty 
according to the diftri&t prices, are taken from the public “ ac- 
counts of corn, flour,” &c. 

By thefe accounts, it alfo appears, that the whole fums ex- 
pended on bounties amounts to nearly feven millions; exactly to 
6,873,4451., from 1697 to 1797 inclufive, on corn exported. But 
as theie bounties have been paid in annual fums during a whole 
century ; as Great Britain has been in debt during all that period ; 
and as every nation, as well as every individual that is indebted 
to others, and allows debt to accumulate, pays compound intereft 
till that debt be extinguifhed, it appeared neceflary to calculate the 
real lofs fuftained by this country from 1697 to 1802. And the 
reader, who has not ftudied how quickly all annuities accumu- 
late, will no doubt be furprifed, when hé is informed, that the 
accumulated amount of thefe bounties, with intereft at 5 per cent., 
is above an hundred and eighty millions Sterling; more exaétly, 
is 183,110,7771. This would purchafe nearly three hundred 
millions of the 3 per cents.; and therefore, would pay off more 
than one half of our national debt. And the great leffon to be 
learned by our legiflators, is to beware of expending fums, which 
recur annually, although they may very properly give a fum at 
once, or fums that occur only at the end of feveral years. 

The reader is requefted to confider, that if bounties had been 
progreflive and properly regulated, a very {mall part of this fum 
would have done more real fervice to Britith agriculture, without 
occafioning great annual demands for bounties, or raifing foreign 
corn, when imported, to fo high prices. For it is not the fyftem 
of bounties, but the defeéts of that fyftem, which has produced 
fo bad confequences. 

Secondly, As to the prohibition of exportation. 

By the prefent corn law, all exportation is prohibited, if wheat 
thall rife but two fhillings per quarter above the price at which a 
bounty is granted on exporting it. Indeed, by our former laws, 
exportation was not permitted at all, except when a bounty was 
given for carrying it out of the ifland. The corn aé& of 1791 
(in this refpect better than our old laws) allows corn to be ex- 
ported till it be about 44 per cent. dearer than when a bounty is 
allowed on exportation. But this is by no means fuch a rife as 
fhould warrant the prohibiting Britifh corn from being exported, 
when there is a demand from other countries." What would have 
become of Britain in the late calamitous feafons, if other nations 
had refufed to fell us their corn, when it was 4 or ¢ per cent. 
dearer than the medium price? It ig neceflary here to cbierve, 
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that when there is abundance of corn in Great Britain, and a con- 
fiderable demand from abroad, our farmers fhould be allowed to 
export their corn, though the prices were fomewhat high, as long 
as we have a confiderable furplus ef corn in our own ifland. 
There furely can be no harm in allowing foreigners /oimetimes to pay 
a high price for Britifh corn, efpecially when we are never permit- 
ted to import foreign grain, except when the price is very high. 

Thirdly, As to the duties on importation. 

The principle of impofing duties upon importation, may, no 
doubt, be defended from confidering, as in the cafe of bounties, 
the fituation of Great Britain, compared with that of the neigh- 
bouring nations, with refpeét to the value of money. But the 
fudden leaps from high to low duties, do not appear to be de- 
fenfible. 

‘The duties on importation, are three, viz. one high or prohibi- 
tory, and two low duties. ‘The high duty is 24s. 3d. on the 
quarter of wheat, when this is below 48s., if imported from Ire- 
land, or any Britifh colony, or sos., if imported from any foreign 
country. The firft low duty is 2s. 6d. per quarter, when wheat 
rifes to the above prices; and the fecond low duty is only 6d. per 
quarter, when wheat is two fhillings dearer. ‘The duties on other 
kinds of grain were probably meant to be proportional to thofe of 
wheat. 

Here, it is to be obferved, that if wheat be below so0s., no fo- 
reign corn is permitted to be apart 7 on payment of a 
duty equal to half its value. If the price of wheat be but a fin- 
gle farthing more, this high or prohibitory duty falls at once to 
as. 6d. Nothing can be more improper in a country, in which 
there has been an excefs of importation for the laft thirty-five 
years, than thus to fhut out foreign corn till the price is fo high j 
and then to leap, at once, from a duty of 24s. 3d. to one of 
2s. 6d. If, inftead of one high, and two low duties, there had 
been a regular gradation of thefe, Great Britain had not felt all 
the bad effeéts of an injudicious corn law, by paying fo high a 
price for foreign corn, when it was allowed to imported ; the 
country, on the one hand, would not have been fo much drained 
of its fuperabundant grain, in plentiful or moderate feafons, if 
the injudicious regulation of a certain uniform bounty had not 
been adopted; nor, on tht other, would it have been fo empty 
of foreign corn, if a high prohibitory duty had not debarred fuch 
corn from entering our ports, till the rivers of the North were 
frozen—till an alarm was raifed in Britain, and the prices of corn 
became exorbitant. In the years 1795 and 1796, we were ob- 
liged to grant a bounty on importation ; and in 1800 and 1801, a 
bounty was alfo granted on the fame account, though in a differ- 


ent mode. If there had been a regular gradation of — a 
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ftcad of a fudden leap from 24s. 3d. to 2s. 6d., there would fel- 
dom have been any neceflity for fuch importation in any one year ; 
and a fusficient quantity of foreign corn would have been procured, 
without any bounty, and at a much inferior price. Owing, in 
fome degree at lealt, to the defeéts of our corn laws, we have 
paid more money for the eleven millions of quarters of wheat, 
and fifteen millions of oats, which we imported fince 1697, than 
what we got for the eighteen millions of wheat, two millions of 
oats, and twenty millions of barley we exported. 

It was formerly remarked, that the accumulated value of the 
money paid on bounties, would purchafe three hundred millions 
in the 3 per cents. ¢ and it may now be added, that the lofs fuf- 
tained by the Britifh farmer, in being too early prohibited from 
exporting his corn, and by the manufacturer in impofing a high 
prohibitory duty on iniportation, accumulated at. § per cent., would 
purchale as much ftock as the other; fo that the accumulated va- 
lue of national lofs, fuftained by improper regulations in our corn 
laws, will be found, by.any one who is converfant in the fcience 
of annuities, to be equal to that of our whole national debt. Let, 
it be remembered, that this fact is ftated from authentic docus 
ments, and fair calculation, by ene who is a friend:to the fyitem 
of bounties and duties, while he points out the defects of our 
prefeat corn laws, and while he has inftituted: fevéral calculations; 
by which the quantity of error, or accumulated amount of na- 
tional lofs, has been afcertained, 

On a general view of the different regulations refpecting boun+ 
ties and dutiesexportation and importation, it is evident, that 
the prefent mode of granting an uniform rate of bounty, and that 
rate payable according to the.diftri&t prices, has -been very hurt- 
ful to the country, thotgh a judicious gradation of bounties, Pays 
able according to the average prices of the nation, might be hi 
ly beneficial ; that a gradation of duties.on foreign e¢orn, falling 
as the prices rife, would give a fufficient encouragement to Bn- 
tifh agriculture, but wou!d not preclude fuch foreign corn,. when 
really neceffaty, and would facilitate this importation, when it 
Was requifite, without exciting any alarm, or raifing the prices 
very high; that exportation fhould not be topped, while we have 
plenty at homie, though the prices happen to rife. a_good deal, 
Owihg to fotcign dernand ; and that importation fhould be allowed 
gradually, fo as to prevent a fudden leap front a high prabibienys 

> 


toa very low duty, and to admit foreign grainy without nei 
when really neceflary. 

The coth act of ‘1791, contains feveral other obnoxious 
clanfes ; ‘but it 1s only the general tendertey of that act, which 
the limits of this papet permit-to be hepe confidered, 
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It is proper, in this place, to mention, that an old aét of Par- 
liament permits diftillers to ufe one fourth part of wheat in dif- 
tillation, when it is below 48s.; and that another aét prohibits 
the malting of wheat, however low its price may be at any 
time. As the diftillery lately ufed a confiderable quantity of 
wheat, and wheat has of late years been imported to a great a- 
mount, no wheat fhould be allowed to be ufed in diftillation, 
except the price be fo low as that a bounty is granted on export- 
ing it; and when it falls fo low, the diftiller fhould be permit- 
ted to ufe wheat in any fhape, and in any proportion. 

Though it be alfo proper to notice, it would be invidious to 
find fault with the late Miniftry for the very high bounties 
granted, on importation, in'1795 and 1796, and alfo in 1800 
and 1801; yet it deferves to be remarked, that the indemnifica- 
tion bounty of the two laft years was granted on better princi- 
ples, than the bounty of the two former years; and that it 
would have been ftill better that the indemnification had been 
propofed a little earlier, and that it had not extended to fo very 
-high prices. For this, in fa€t, was telling other nations what 
they fhould charge for their furplus grain. A gradual and mode- 
rate fet of duties, falling as prices rofe ; free importation when 
they became very high ; and when they became extremely high, 
a propofal, in due time, of indemnification to a certain extent, 
would probably have been more beneficial, though no blame is 
attached to thofe who offered a higher bounty. So much as te 
the defe&s of our prefent Corn Laws. 


§ VI. Sketch of the principal Regulations in any new Corn Law. 


The author of this general view, in 1792, publifhed a pamph- 
let, entitled Traéts on the Corn laws—copies of which, he fent to 
the Members of the Corn Committees in Parliament. In 1796, he 
printed, at the requeft of the county of Aberdeen, fome obferva- 
tions on the fale of corn by weight—which were alfo circulated. 
And, in 1800, at the requeft of two Members of Parliament, he 
drew up the heads of a new corn bill, which was given in to 
the Corn Committee of the Houfe of Peers by Sir William Pul- 
teney, Baronet. Making a general reference to thefe papers, 
he fhall here briefly ftate the principal parts of his plan, and 
fubjoin a table of progreflive duties and bounties, conftructed 
On its principles. 

Firfi, As to Bounties. 

en wheat is below 45s. per quarter, and other kinds of 
grain are in proportion, he would propofe a bounty of 1s. 6d. 
per quarter, or 7s. 6d. per tun. hen it falls below 428., he 
would propofe a farther bounty of 1s. 6d.; in all, 3s. per quar- 
; ter, 
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ter, or 15s. per tun. When it falls below 39s., he would next 
propofe a bounty of 4s. 6d. per quarter, or 22s. 6d. per tun; 
and when it falls below 36s., or the medium price for the laft 
Goo years, he would propofe a bounty of 6s. per quarter, or 
jos. pertun. The bounties on other kinds of corn, to be in 
proportion to thofe on wheat. 

2dly, When wheat does not exceed sts. per quarter, (which is 
the average price of the laft thirty years), it is propofed that a 
free exportation, without any bounty, fhould be permitted by 
law. Here the author requefts the manufacturers fo confider, 
that, when we have abundance of corn at home, and when there 
is a fcarcity abroad, Britifh corn fhould be allowed to be fold to 
foreigners, though it be fomewhat high-priced, owing to a de- 
mand from abroad. 

3dly, To fecure always a preference to Britifh corn, except 
when there is a real fcarcity, and yet to prevent the inhabitants 
of cities and towns from paying too high a price for provifions, 
or fuffering for want of importation in proper time, he would 
propofe a gradation of duties; the loweft one a metely nominal 
duty of 1d. on the quarter of wheat, or 5d. on the ton, when the 
price of corn exceeds §4s.; rifing gradually to 12s. per quarter, 
or nearly 31. per ton, when wheat falls below 76s. per quarter. 
The Britifh farmer is here defired to confider, that there is a de- 
cided prefererice given to him when the prices are low; but is 
requefted to remember, that, when prices rife high, and corn 
cannot be had in Britam, it is but fair, that the importation of fo- 
reign corn be permitted, upon payment of a gradually falling 
duty, till free importation, or a duty merely nomunal, takes place, 
when prices ate very high. 

Thefe duties, it may here bé obferved, will be fufficient for de- 
fraying the expence of all the gradually incteafing bounties, which, 
im times of plenty, are granted to the exporter. Therefote, in- 
ftead of an immenfe expence to the nation, as thefe are at pre- 
fent, the bounties on exportation will, in fome fenfe, be paid by 
foreignets—at any rate, by a countervailing duty on importation. 

The impofing of duties, and granting of bounties, fo as mu- 
tually to check each other, is péculiar to the fyftem propofed by 
this author. 

‘The reader is intreated now to atterid fo its effeéts. _ 

By this plan, when corn is extremely cheap, or wheat below 
36s., the Britith farmer gets 6s. of bounty, while foreign wheat 
pays 123. of duty. When corn ig a little higher, though {till very 
cheap, or wheat below 393., Dritifli wheat receives 4s. 6d. on ex 
portation, while foreign corn pays 10s. 6d. on importation. When 
it rifes foriewhat higher, but is below 42s., the Britifh farmer” 
gcts only 3s. of bounty, and the importer of foreign corn pays gs. 
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of duty. When wheat ftill rifes higher,.but is under 45s., only 
1s. 6d. of bounty is allowed, and 7s. 6d. of duty is impofed. 
Thus, the preference is very decidedly in favour of Britifh corn 
though foreign grain is not exprefsly prohibited, or loaded with a 
a very high prohibitory duty, as long as any bounty is allowed on 
exportation. But, as foon as the bounty is withdrawn, the duty 
on foreign corn is only equal to the higheft bounty, or 6s. per 
quarter. ‘This makes the preference fomewhat lefs in favour of 
Britith corn. When wheat rifes 2s. higher, or to 47s., the duty 
is reduced to 5s.; when it rifes to 49s... the duty is only 4s. ; 
and when it rifes to 51s., all exportation is ftopped, and a duty 
of only 38. is impofed. ‘That is gradually reduced to a nominal 
duty of 1d., when the price rifes above 54s.; and, when no pre~ 
ference ought to be given to Britifh corn, at a time when the 
great object is to fupply the inhabitants with provifions, the du- 
ties on all thefe kinds of grairi are proportioned to thofe of wheat, 
the loweft, or nominal duty of rd. per quarter, only excepted. 

4thly, It‘ is propofed, that the above duties and bounties fhould 
be paid according to the average prices of the whole kingdom, 
and not of any county or particular diftrict. 

Laftly, Tn order to introduce the fale of corm by weight—in the 
following table, a fmall preference, both on the bounties and du- 
ties, is given to corn fold by weight. This, without any violence, 
will, in a fhort time, introduce and eftablifh the fale of corn by 
weight only. Thefe are the principal objects of 


Manfe of Keith-hall, 1. Apr. 1802. Geo. Skenz Keiru. 


P.§.—In the table which is-fubjoined, the price at which 
free exportation is permitted, is 54s. per quarter of wheat. Con- 
fidering the great alteration that has taken place in the rea/ value 
of money, this might be extended to 57s., or even to 3l. per 
quarter. But, asa private individual, F did not feel my/elf at 
liberty to propofe raifing the price at which free importation 
fhould be permitted. For the fame reafon, I have not made any 
alteration on the proportion of the value of wheat to barley and 
oats, though thefe are, in all our corn laws, much underrated, 
when compared to wheat, whether we confider the rea/ value, or 
the average prices of a quarter of wheat, compared with a quar- 
ter of oats or barley. But if a new corn law fhall be brought 
into Parliament, it is hoped that thofe who have influence in 
the Legiflature, will take ajl thefe things into their confidera- 
tion: And from the modevation, and other eftimable qualities 
of Mr Addington, a new corn law will be expected by every 
man who underftands the fubject, and is not warped by preju- 
dice, nor influenced by interefted motives. G. S. K. 
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When the different kinds of Corn are under the following Prices, the following Bounties are propofed to be give 
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e given on Britifh Corn Exported, and the following Duties to be Paid by Foreign Corn Imported. 
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FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Obftacles to ‘Agricultural Improvement. 
(Continued from p. 138.) 
Titues. 


‘In mentioning a fubje& at once fo delicate and important, 
forming a great national eftablifhment, in which the inte- 
tefts of fuch a numerous, ufeful, and refpeétable body as the Cler- 
gy of the Church of England are concerned, the dignified mem- 
bers of which form a part of the higheft branch of the National 
Legiflature, much caution and circumfpection are required; and 
in giving my ideas to the public, it is my with to avoid, alike, the 
illiberal comlpaints that have been made by fome againft tithes, 
or the crude ill-digetted plans that have been offered by others 
for their removal. ' 

When tithes were firft eftablifthed, the Roman Catholic was 
the religion of the country—no other was then tolerated; and 
the different defcriptions of religious orders were exceedingly 
numerous. At that period, as well as now, the clergy were the 
peculiar care of the State, and provided for in a manuer fuited 
to their rank, and the importance of their funétions to fociety. 

Money being then exceedingly fcarce, almoft every payment 
was made either in grain, cattle, or other produce, (a mode of 
dealing exaétly fuited to that ftage of fociety, in which the 
wants of men were few, compared to what they are at prefent), 
and the commodities in which the payments were made, were 
almoft the only articles of neceffity then in ufe; not only the 
revenues of the church, but the rents of land, and the public 
taxes, were levied in the fame manner. 

Progreflively, however, as commerce became more extend- 
ed, and money plentier, hard cafh was the principal medium; 
and accordingly, from about the middle of the lait century, a- 
greements began to be made, either for a part money, and a part 
produce, or for money entirely, as fuited the fituatiou and cir- 
cumftances of the parties; and there are ftill many leafes of ex- 
tenfive farms held upon thefe terms. Indeed, many landlords, 
from a conviction of the trouble attending the receipt of rents 
in kind, and the fluCtuating nature of fuch payments, commut- 
ed them for money, upon terms highly advantageous to the te- 
nants; but, for many years back, almoft all bargains have been 
made for a certain fpecified fum. 

Tithes alone continue to be paid in kind, and have long out- 
lived the circumftances that gave rife them. In that way, a 
tax that was originally laid on when agriculture was almoft the 
anly bufinefs of the nation, and which was then but lightly felt, 
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and cheerfully complied with, is now, from the great advance 
in the price of commodities, the improvements that have been 
made in agriculture, and the expence with which thefe improve- 
ments are attended, become a heavy load upon the agricultural 
intereft of the country, and operates as a very ferious obftacle 
to improvement. Tithe in kind, undoubtedly operates in two 
ways; if, by preventing the beft lands from being broke up 
and cultivated in the moft profitable manner; and, 2d/y, by im- 
peding the improvement of the waite lands. 

In regard to the operation of tithes upon the beft lands, it 
appears, from the reports in poffeflion of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, that in many of the moft fertile diftri&s, where the foil 
is of the beft kind, and well adapted to the raifing of grain, a 
great proportion of the beft lands are kept in pafture, from no 
other motive but that of depriving the dee of his, tenth; 
which, were fuch rich old paftures broke up, would amount to 
an almoft incredible f{um, and fuch, that the payment of it muft 
at all times be made with great reluctance. To obferve fo much 
valuable produce carried off yearly, cannot fail to be very un- 
pleafant, both to proprietors and farmers, who accordingly u- 
nite in endeavouring to evade the payment of the tax, by pur- 
fuing a fyftem that exempts them from it; and this they are 
only able to do, by keeping the lands in pafture, and ftocking 
them in a certain way. Accordingly, in many of the moft fer- 
tile diftris in England, a great proportion of the beft lands 
have been kept in pafture for no other reafon. The pernicious 
effects of this fyftem are very vifible in every diftri&t where it 
obtains. The lands that are under the plough, bear fo fmall a 
proportion to thofe kept in pafture, as, in many cafes, not to a- 
mount to a fixth part. Thefe are kept perpetually in tillage ; 
and the only refpite they have, from the exhaufting effeéts of 
corn crops, is, from a fummer-fallow, which, in too many 
inftances, is done in a very flovenly manner; and the kinds of 
feeds and rotation, afterwards followed, very unlike what is pur- 
fued in the improved parts of the ifland, where there are no dif- 
couragements from tithes or otherwife. 

By thefe means, that part of the foil, deftined for the raifing 
of grain, becomes dirty and exhaulted, beyond meafure ; while 
the pafture lands are annually acquiring an additional quantity 
of manure, for which they ce no occafion, and in the end 
have their value diminifhed, in a confiderable degree, by the 
numerous molehills with which they are overrun. 

From every information,that has been communicated to the 
Board of Agriculture, it appears, that in all the improved diftricts, 
where the farmer is not fettered with improper covenants, but 
left to purfue his own plans, there is no fuch thing as perma- 
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nent pafture, except upon meadows that are liable to inundation, 
or lands that can be fuccefsfully irrigated, both of which will 
pay better in grafs than under any other mode of culture. In 
thefe diftri€ts, broad clover, and other artificial graffes, are in- 
troduced only as a part of the rotation, and are feldom allowed 
to ftand longer than the firft, or, at moft, the fecond year. 
Thefe, with the addition of green, and drill crops, not only re- 
novate the foil, and give it frefh powers of production, but give 
. the farmer an opportunity of deftroying weeds, and keeping 
his land clean, without the laborious and expenfive operation of 
fallowing. 

Were a fimilar fyftem introduced into thofe parts of England, 
where the defe€tive one above mentioned prevails, a certain pro- 
portion of the old grafs lands ploughed yearly, and an equal 
proportion of the dirty exhaufted fields well fallowed, and laid 
down to grafs in their place, the agriculture of thefe diftriéts 
would foon afflume a different afpeét, and more than double the 
quantity of food raifed, both for the ufe of man and our domef- 
tic animals, at even lefs labour and expence than is at prefent 
incurred. 

This the intelligent Englifh farmers are now perfe€tly convinced 
of ; but their rooted averfion to the tithe in kind, aided by pre- 
judices with which it is in vain to reafon, prevents them from ad- 
opting a fyftem, which, notwithftanding the drawback of tithes, 
would eventually be profitable to themfelves, and highly advan- 
open to the community, as the extra quantity of grain, and 
other articles produced, would in a great meafure, if not entirely, 
fuperfede the neceflity of importation ; and, by doing fo, not onl 
leffen our dependence upon other nations for articles of indif- 
penfable neceffity, but keep immenfe fums in the country, that, 
for a long ae have been annually fent out of it. 

Upon the fecond point, namely, the effect of tithes in pre- 
venting the improvement of the wafte lands, their operation has 
been extremely baneful. ‘Thofe who are beft acquainted with a- 
gticultural operations know, that, in all cafes, where the improve- 
ment of property of that kind is attempted, a confiderable capi- 
tal is required, as well as great labour and unwearied attention : 
after all, the fuccefs is uncertain, as it fometimes happens, that, 
where a great deal has been done under the direétion of the beft 
ay ree the returns have been very inadequate to the outlay. 

© circumftanced, it is not to be wondered at, that a proprie- 
tor or farmer fhould paufe, before he ventures upon the under- 
taking; for, fhould it fucceed, he has the mortification of feeing 
a tenth of the produce carried off, by a perfon who has contri- 
buted neither money, labour, nor talents in raifing it; and, if it 
fail, he has the additional pain of fecing a tenth part even of his 
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{mall returns taken away in the fame manner } in both cafes, un- 
prejudiced minds will no doubt fee much hardfhip. 

In every inftance, where improvements are attended with fo 
much labour and expence to the individuals who undertake them, 
where the fuccefa is uncertain, and the intereft of the public is fo 
materially connected with that fuccefs, every obitacle ought to be 
removed ; and aid and encouragement held out, not only for ren. 
dering the culture of the prefent arable lands as perfed as pofli- 
ble, but for reclaiming and bringing into a {tate of cultivation, 
the commons and wafte lands of the kingdom. By the abolition 
of tithes upon the commons and waftes, the Church would fuf- 
tain no injury, as'no part of its révenue arifes from that defcrip- 
tion of property at prefent, a circumftance well deferving of con- 
fideration ; and, if the Legiflature fhould approve of the meafure, 
much public benefit would arife from fuch property being totally 
exempted, not only from tithes, but from all public burdens, 
whether of a parochial or parliamentary nature, for a given num- 
ber of years. . 

, Ihave the beft reafon to think, that I fpeak the fentiments of 

the moft enlightened and refpectable of the Englith clergy, when 
I fay, that any plan that could be devifed by Government, for the 
better regulation of tithes, fo as to give free fcope to the induf- 
try and improvement of the country, would be highly agreeable 
to them, and tend, in a material degree, to remoye thofe unfor- 
tunate prejudices, which, in many inftances, leflen their uleful- 
nefs ;_ and are alike unfriendly to their own priyate comfort, and 
to the morals of the people. 

In Scotland, before the Reformation, tithes were colleéted in 
the fame manner as they are in England at this day. After that 
period, however, they were valugd, and converted into money, 
in that way they became fixed; and though the ftipends of the 
Reformed clergy were originally fettied at fums confiderably be- 
low what the teinds were valued at, a power was left to the clergy 
to profecute for an augmentation, till their livings amounted to 
the whole of the valued teind; in other words, till the teinds 
were exhaufted ; which many of them have already done. Such 
an arrangement, in place of the endlefs vexation and lawtuits 
between the clergy and the occupiers, fixes it upon the proprietor, 
who pays it in the fame manner as other taxes affeCting his pro- 
perty; in that way, the Clergy of the Church of Scotland live in 
a ftate of perfect tranquillity, and are beloved and refpeed by 
all ranks of fociety. 

Perhaps, a fimilar arrangement in England wouid be produc- 
tive of effects equally pleafant and beneficial. Were a commiflion 
appointed to value the whole tithes in every parith, and that va- 
Juation to be made the ftandard for al! future payments, and the 
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proprietor made accountable to the clergyman for the amount, 
every thing like controverfy or litigation would be avoided, and 
the farmer be left to purfue his plans of improvement without mo- 
leftation, with an abfolute certainty of enjoying every advantage 
that might arife from his ameliorations. - By this plan, which is 
extremely fimple, no additional load would be laid upon the lands 
at prefent under the plough, though they fhould be improved in 
a tenfold proportion ; the livings of the Clergy would continuc 
the fame as at prefent, and be fubjeét to no diminution, either 
from an alteration in the price of commodities, or any other cir- 
cumftance by which they are affected. ‘The immediate confe- 
quence of fuch a fyftem would be, the converfion of thofe im- 
menfe traéts of valuable old pafture, which have remained in that 
{tate beyond the memory of man, into tillage lands, the produce 
of which would not only increafe the quantity of grain, and other 
articles annually raifed, in a very great degree, but afford an op- 
portunity of cleaning and laying down to reit, a part of the pre- 
ient tillage lands, that have been exhaufted and rendered dirty, 
by conftant cropping and imperfect cultivation. 

Great as this advantage would be upon the prefent arable lands, 
the benefit would be {till greater upon the wattes, commons, and 
unimproved parts. Such lands being put into /everalty, and the 
proprietor or occupier, freed from the apprehenfion of feeing the 
truits of his laboriqus and expenfive experiments feized by a 
ftranger, would commence his operations with ardour, from a 
conviction that he was to derive every advantage arifing from 
them. 

Thofe who are acquainted with the charaéters of men, will 
readily be able to form an eftimate of the difference, between the 
feelings and exertions of thofe who attempt to make improve- 
ments under the tithe fyftem, and others who have nothing of 
that kind to dread. In the fatter cafe, money, genius, and apdlica- 
tion are beftowed to the full extent ; and the uncertainty of fuc- 
cefs vanifhes, before the pleafing idea of exclufive advantage, 
Such undertakings are almeit always crowned with fuccefs. 

Under the tithe fyitem, every thing is undertaken with reluc- 
tance; partly from the uncertainty of fyccefs, to which ali un- 
dertakings of the kind are liable, and partly from the unpleafant 
profpeét of feeing another carrying off a tenth of the produce, ta 
qae railing of which he has contributed nothin; 
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Every part of the agricultural produce is of fuch weight and 
bulk, as to render the carriage of it an arduous tafk, even in the 
beft fituations; and the articles required for the improvement of 
the farm, fuch as dung, lime, coal, peat, &c. are all of them heavy, 
and difficult of carriage. A confideration of thefe circumftances 
will convince every perfon of obfervation, that, in a country where 
good roads are wanting, improvements mutft neceflarily make very 
little progrefs: On the other hand, we obferve, that, in propor- 
tion as roads have been multiplied, and put into good order in 
any diftri€t, and the communication between one part of the 
country and another rendered more eafy, the cultivation of thefe 
parts has rapidly advanced ; while, in more remote and diftant fi- 
tuations, it langyifhes from an oppofite caufe, 

In fome inftances, the want of roads is, in a great meafure, 
compenfated by canals; along which, not only grain and other 
articles of agricultural produce are tranfported at a cheap rate, 
but coal, lime, and other articles of improvement, are brought 
back in the fame eafy and expeditious manner: in that way, a 
fource of improvement has been opened for feveral extenfive ine 
land tra&ts, which would otherwife haye remained in a neglected 
ftate. Indeed, good roads are, to the agriculture and inland trade 
of a country, exactly what the fea is to its navigation and com- 
merce; and the full attainment of that object cannot be too 
ftrongly recommended, not only to the Legiflature, but to the 
proprietors and occupiers of land; as, by a due attention to it, 
moft of the inconveniencies, arifing either from the diftance of 
markets, or the means of improvement, may be obviated, and 
gn opportunity afforded for the cultivation of many diltricts, at 
prefent in a ftate of nature. 

It is certain, that, in many cafes, efpecially in the remote and 
clevated parts of Britain, where the chance of improvement is 
fo fmall, as to deter proprietors from making roads, this is 
is an expenfive operation. There are inftances, however, 
where the undertaking was feemingly hopelefs, and where 
good roads have been made at a very trifling expence; by 
which, the lands they run through, have been improved and 
rendered fertile, beyond what they were imagined capable of. 
Thofe who travel the new line of the poft-road from Perth to 
Aberdeen, and compare the appearance of that country now, to 
what it was thirty years ago, will fee a ftrong proof of the truth 
of this obfervation throughout the whole line: the progrefs of 
improvement has been rapid, and the features fo ftrong, as to 
attract the notice of even the moft inattentive traveller. 

‘The turnpike roads throughout the ifland being under a regu- 
lar fyftem of management, are, for the moft part, kept in toler- 
able order; and, throyghout the whole of their courie, cultivae 
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tion has made confiderable progrefs. The fituation of the coun- 
try or parochial roads, is very different ; owing, evidently, not to 
a {carcity of funds, as a defect of fyftem, as the money deftined 
for that purpofe, if properly applied, is more than fufficient for 
fupporting them in the beft order, The laws, prefently in force, 
for the management of our roads, orjginated in the reign of 
Charles the Second ; before which, though the highways had been 
attended to by the Legiflature, it was found, that the fyftem by 
which they were managed, was inadequate to the object propot- 
ed by it. 

The principle, that feemed to direct thefe laws, was the fame 
as ought to be obferved at prefent; namely, that the roads fhould 
be made and repaired by thofe who ufed and were benefited by 
the ufe of them. At that period, this law applied particularly 
. to thofe concerned in the cultivation of the earth, as agriculture 
then formed the principal bufinefs of the nation; and, from the 
want of commerce and inland trade, {carce any other bulky ar- 
ticle was carried along the road, but the produce of the earth. 
In fuch a fate of fociety, to lay the expence of making and re- 
pairing the highways upon thofe who made the fole ufe of them, 
was an act of ftrict jultice; and that contribution was rendered 
lighter, from the circumftance of the labour being performed at 
a feafon of the year, when the horfes and fervants would other- 
wife have been idle ; in that way, a public benefit was obtained, 
and habits of floth and idlenefs exchanged for thofe of labour 
and induftry. 

While the country continued in the fituation I have now de- 
{cribed, no better or more equitable fyftem could be devifed; 
as the expence of fupporting the highways fell entirely upon 
thofe who made ufe of them, and were benefited by doing fo. 

The eftablifhment of manufactures, however, together with 
an increafe of the inland trade, and the great extenfion of the na- 
tional commerce, have fo materially altered the fituation of af- 
fairs, that a fyftem, which was then founded in juftice and found 
policy, has now, from an alteration of circumftances, become 
partial and oppreflive. In the ftate of fociety above defcribed, 
the expence of fupporting the highways was very properly laid 
upon thofe concerned in agriculture, as they were chiefly benc- 
fited by them. Progreffively, however, as a change of circum- 
ftances took place, new defcriptions of perfons began to ufe the 
highways, and derived benefit from them. ‘The merchant, the 
manufacturer, the mechanic, had, at once, their raw materials 
and their manufactured produce carried in a cheaper and more 
expeditious manner; and, as new arts crept in, and inland 
trade increafed, the number of perfons ufing the roads for thefe 
purpofes, increafed in the fame proportion. 
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In that way, an alteration of fyftem became neceffary, and a 
new code of laws was framed accordingly; by which, perfons 
of every defcription, ufing the highways, were fubjeéted in a 
payment proportioned to the advantage they derived from them. 
Had the parochial roads then been put under the fame manage- 
ment, they would have been equally good at this day as the 
turnpikes ; as the funds deftined for that purpofe, if carefully 
colleéted and properly applied, are fully adequate to that purpofe. 
Tt would be a matter of fome labour, precifely to afcertain the 
amount of the ftatute labour, if valued in morfey over the whole 
ifland; particularly, as the rate of payment differs very much in 
different diftri€ts, being, in fome counties, much higher than in 
others; byt the fum total is certainly very great. 

In foie places; the ftatute labour is commuted for money; but, 
in a great majority of cafes, it is ftill paid in kind ; one of the worft 
modes that can pofibly be devifed. Both farmers and cottagers 
obey the call to work upon the roads with reluétance; of courfe, 
they work little, and even that is performed in a flovenly manner; 
as it is the number of days, not the guantum of labour, that 
conftitutes their fervice. In that way, the effeéts of the ftatute 
Jabour are trifling and nugatory, though the public is yearly 
contributing a fum fufficient to anfwer every ufeful purpofe. It 
has already been obferved, that when the ftatute labour laws 
were firft enacted, they were not only juft, but the feafon of 
the year at which the labour was required was perfeély con- 
venient for the farmer; and, in place of being a grievance, was 
an advantage, by keeping the perfons concerned in agriculture 
employed, at a time when they would otherwife have been 
idle. 

The ftate of Britith agriculture is now, however, fo much 
changed, by the introduction of drill crops and fallowing, that 
there is conftant employment for the fervants and horfes upon 
every farm, during the whole year, as, by the time that one 
courfe of operations is completed, another is ready to com- 
mence. Under fuch a fyftem, every good farmer muft feel 
much reluélance at having his operations fufpended during the 
turnip feafon, hay harvett, or working his fallow. ‘This in- 
terruption, however, frequently happens, and is in fome in- 
{tances attended with much lofs and inconvenience to thofe con- 
cerned. 

The obvious remedy, in this cafe, would be, to levy the whole 
of the ftatute labour in money; and put the roads to which that 
labour is applicable, under the fame fyftem of management as 
the turnpikes now are; a meafure, in which the whole of the 
agricultural intereft would readily acquiefce; as it would = 

only 
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only relieve them of a fervice, the performance of which, in 
many cafes, is attended with much lofs and inconvenience; 
but alfo tend greatly to the improvement of the roads; a cir- 
cumftance materially connected with the fuccefs of all their 
operations. 

By levying the money in that way, and laying it out under the 
infpe€tion of truitees, the public would be enabled to make con- 
tracts with perfons acquainted with road-making; who would not 
only execute the work cheaper, but perform it better; and, what 
feems to be of great importance, the truftees would ‘have it in 
their power to contract for the making or mending of an exten- 
five line of road at once; and, as no payments would be made 
to the contractors till the work was completed, and infpected by 
the truftees, {uch infpection would be a fufficient fecurity for its 
being fubftantially and properly performed. 

Were fuch a fyftem adopted, a confiderable extent of road 
might be made in every diftrict yearly; and, in the courfe of a 
few years, the whole would be perfected; whereas, by the pre- 
fent mode, little good is done; fmall patches only are made 
and repaired in one place, which, from the defective manner in 
which the work is executed, are broke and deflroyed almoft as 
foon as finifhed. In that way, in place of making any progrefs 
towards amendment, every fucceeding year finds the roads ina 
fituation equally wretched and miferable as the former; and this 
will continue to be the cafe, till the Legiflature enact laws better 
calculated to produce good management. 


Poor’s Rates. 


There is no circumftance which fo ftrongly diflinguifhes the 
Britifh character, as the ample provifion that is made, and the 
humane attentions that are paid, to the diftrefled part of the 
community. Many of the inftitutions, formed for that purpofe 
are eminently ufeful, and the knowledge of the relief w hich 
they afford, muft pive pleafure to every benevolent mind. It is, 
however, certain, that an inftitution which originated in motives 
of the pureft benevolence, has been much abufed d; and many, 
who were capable of labour, have theltered themfelves under the 
privilege they derived from the poor’s rates, and, in that way, 
become burdenfome to the community. 

The mative for this tax, certainly originated i ina hun nane defire 
to refcue from mifery and want, thofe members of the commu 
nity, who, from age or misfortur re, were unable to earn a fuab- 
fiftence for themfelves. Perfons of ‘that defcription, when they 
become incapable of labour, have an undoubted ri ght to be che- 


rifhed and fupported by the fociety that has been benefited by 
their 
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their labours ; and to individuals of that defcription, fuch affift- 
ance is, for the moft part, readily and cheerfully given. 

That the poor’s rates were fir inftituted folely for this pur- 
pofe, there can be no manner of doubt; and had they continued 
to be applied in that way only, every deferving obje&t might have 
been fupported by them at an expence, fo trifling, as not to be 
felt by the community. 

The eafe, however, with which perfons wete admitted to the 
benefit of that fund, and the comfortable pfovifion that was 
made for them, formed a ftrong temptation to the worthlefs and 
diffipated. Many, who were very capable of labour, by feigned 
ftories of diftrefs, the truth of which it was difficult for the 
Managers to afcertain, were admitted: Others, again, who, 
though lefs averfe to labour, continued at their work, yet, lofing 
all fight of ceconomy, gave into habits of expence, knowing that 
they could with eafe obtain a living from the parifh, when they 
became incapable of working. 

In that way, the defire, fo common amorgft men, of providing 
fomethirig againft a feafon of infirmity and diftrefs, is taken a- 
way; as they forefee, in the parifh rates, a certain refource a- 
gainft want, arid a more ample provifion than many of them 
could obtain by a long courfe of ceconomy and felf-denial. That 
laudable pride, which creates an averfion in the mind at becom- 
ing burdenfome to the community, atid which ftimulates men to 
render themfelves independent of charity,.is, in a great meafure, 
loft fight of. Encouraged and fupported by the example of fuch 
numbers, the paupers in England are become callous to every 
feeling of fhame; and thus a fund, which was originally intend- 
ed folely for the fupport of the aged and infirm, is now fwallow- 
ed up by the lazy and diffipated ; forms an incentive to vice and 
idlenefs ; and does ining mifchief to the community, not only 
by keeping a number of perfons idle, whofe labour would add 
confiderably to the common {tock, but by laying a heavy tax up- 
on agriculture, and every fpecies of induftry. 

From every information that has been colle&ted by the Board 
of Agriculture, it appears, that, throughout the whole of oa 
land, the poor’s rates are feverely felt, and loudly complained of ; 
and the whole of the Surveyors, as well from their own obfer- 
vation, as from the evidence of perfons refiding in the different 
diftris, are of opinion, that a radical reform in the poor’s laws 
is abfolutely neceflary ; and every perfon concerned looks for- 
ward, with a degree of anxiety and hope, to the decifion of the 
Legiflature upon the fubjeé. 

Perhaps, regulations fimilar to what are eftablifhed in Scotland, 
might have the defired effe€t, if introduced into England. It is 

very 
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very certain, that, to the North of the Tweed, the expence of 
fupporting the poor is trifling, compared to what it is in Eng- 
land. The Statiftical Account of Scotland, a work of uncom- 
mon merit, affords innumerable inftances of the truth of this 
obfervation. In many parifhes, where the number of inhabitants 
amounts to from 1500 to 2000, the expence of fupporting the’ 
poor does not exceed from 40 to sol. yearly, a great proportion 
of which is collected at the church-doors. 

There are indeed inftances, in which the poor’s funds in Scot- 
land amount to a great deal more; fuch as large towns, and pa- 
rifhes where fumns of money have been mortified for that pur- 
pofe: But, even in thefe cafes, it is not underftood that the fums ex- 
pended in that way anfwer any ufeful purpofe ; on the contrary, 
it is fuppofed, and not without reafon, that they do mifchief, as the 
lower ranks learn to depend upon that refource : And it is always 
obferved, that in parifhes where money is mortified, and the funds 
ample, the number of poor exceeds what is met with in other 
parifhes, equally populous and extenfive, that have no funds of 
the kind. 


A. Lie 
[To be continued.] 





Queries on Vegetation. 


The following Queries, as they form a part of the objects of the 
Board of Agriculture, fall, with peculiar propriety, to be dif- 
cuffed in the Farmer’s MaGazine. They certainly open a 
wide field for inveftigation; and the Conpucrors indulge a 
hope, that they will be taken up by fome of their enlightened 
Readers and Correfpondents. 





I. Concerning the Earth. 
1. What effeé& has the earth in promoting the growth of 
plants, and bringing them to perfection ? 


2. Is it of any farther fervice, than to keep the plants fteady 
and upright, and to contain at leaft fome part of the nourifhment 
on which they liye ? 

3- Are there not different kinds of foil, which fuit different 
plants ? 


4. Is there any kind of foil, in which fome ufeful plant might 
not be produced ? 


§. Are there any plants, which will grow perpetually in the 
fame foil ; and what are they ? 


6. 
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6. What is the reafon of foils tiring of one fpecies of plant, 
and yet producing another fpecies vigoroufly ? 

7. Of. what is a foil deprived, when it is faid to be exhaufted ? 

8. What are the component parts of the moft feftile foil ? 

g. Will foils, in which there is no calcareous miattér, produce 
grain or peas in perfe€tion ? 

to. Whence is it that caleateous foils are fo favoutable to the 

owth of clover ? 

11. Muft not foils, in order to be perfeét, have the power oi 
retaining a fufhicient quantity of mioifture ? 

12. What are the beft means of giving them that property ? 

13. Are not foils, of too porons a quality, fuch as thofe which 
éonfift almoft folely of fand or gravel, in a great meafure barren, 
not only becaufe they hold no water, but alfo be¢aufe any manure 
pet on them is foon carried down and loft, before it has had time 
to operate ? 

14. At what time does the earth feem to be in the beft ftate 
for receiving the feed of plants ? 

15. If earth is buried for fome time after it Iras been eéxhauft- 
ed, will it recover, in four or five years, its former fertility ? 

16. If it does recover its fertility, may that not be owing to 
the richnefs of the manure, on the Cirface being wafhed down to 
it 2 

17. What is the effe& of expofing fuch exhaufted earth to the 
fun, or fhading it merely from ifs es ? 

18. Is it of fervice to change the feeds of plants from one foil 
or climate to anotlrer 3 and why? * 

19. What foil is the beft adapted’ for nurfery ground; and to 
what is the fuperiority of fuch foils owing ? 

20. How many crops. will sich: garden ground produce in a 
year, in the neighbourhood of London ? 

21. What is the beft rotation of .crops in fuch ground ? 


22. How many fouls will an acre of garden ground, properly 
cropt, maintain ? 


Il. Concerning the Air. 


1. What effeét has the air, in promoting the growth of plants, 
and bringing them’ to perfe€tion ? 

2. Is pure air neeeflary for that purpofe ? 

3. Will fruit trees produce fruit in London? of, within, what 
diftance from: that metropolis are the different kinds of fruit pro- 
duced in perfe€tion ? 


4. 


* Id Flar ders, they are faid to prefer flax-feed from Sweden or Rufflia; and is 
Swedeu and Roffia, flax-feed from F.anders. 
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4. Do plants draw the whole, or any part of their nourifh- 
ment, from air ? 

5- Does the earth, when fallowed, attra€&t any fubftance from 
the air favourable to vegetation ? 

6. Do roots, as turnips, potatoes, &c. extract nourifhment 
from the air by their ftems or leaves, and hence exhauit the foil 
lefs than grain? or do they fertilize land by the fubftances they 
throw off, arid leave behind them ? 

7. Do trees draw any nourifhment from the air by their leaves? 

8. Do not young trees thrive better, when their roots are near 
the furface, and not too deeply buried in the earth ? Would they 
thrive in heaps of ftones, which, it is faid, has been fuccefsfully 
tried in France ? 

g. When plants are raifed under glaffes, how often ought frefh 
air to be admitted ? 

10. If no frefh air were admitted, would the plants grow lan- 
guid, or perifh ? 

11. Do plants thrive as well kept in glaffes, as in the open air, 
the temperament being equal ? 

12. Does there feem to be any fympathy or antipathy between 
plants; of any natural ection in fome plants to thrive when 
growing near to certain others ; and the reverfe? * 

13. Are there plants that grow well under the fhade of others ; 
and what are they ? 

14. What are the effeéts of thunder, or of lightning, or any 
change of air thereby otcafioneds upon plants ? 

‘tg. What are the effects of fea air, and the faline particles 
which it contains, upon plants ? 


Ill. Concerning Water. 


1. What effe& has water in pronioting the growth of plants, 
and bringing them to perfe€tion ? 

2. What kinds of water are favourable, and what are inju- 
rious, to vegetation ? 

3 What has been the effect of watering young or old plants 
with hard water ? 
_ 4 How often are garden plants obliged to be watered in dry 
feafons ? 

3 ae is reckoned the fitteft time for watering them, and 
Ww ny f 

6. Does the fap in trees flow all the year round, or during 
what feafons ? 


VOL. 11. NO. XI. Bb 7: 





* Ig is feid, that hops and potatocs do not agree together. 
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7. Does any water perfpire through the bark of the tree, or 
from the leaves ? 

8. What is the effe&t of dew upon plants; and to what ex- 
tent is it favourable to vegetation ? 


IV. Concerning Light and Heat. 


1. What ate the effects of light and heat, in promoting the 
growth of plants, and bringing them to perfe€tion ? 

2. Are any plants raifed totally in dark places ? Do they pro- 
duce flowers or fruit in that fituation ? 

3- Is not light effentially neceflary to give plants their proper 
colour and flavour ? 

4 Does not heat and light increafe faccharine matter in grain, 
and in that refpeét bring plants to greater perfection ? 

s- In raifing plants from cuttings, is it not neceflary to keep 
them in the dark, until they take root? 

6. Do not feeds, that lye long upon the furface of the ground 
uncovered, perifh from the light and heat ? 

7. Do not plants fucceed.better when tranfplarted in the 
evening, and in cloudy weather 

8. How does the heat of ftoves anfwer, compared with the 
heat of the fun ? 

9. What is the effe& of heat from fteam, compared to that of 
fire? 

10. What are the effeéts of hot walls, in promoting vegeta- 
tion? and is the effe€t afcertained, of making fruit walls black, 
fo as to imbibe more heat during funfhine ? 

11. What is the refult of a pra€tice in Denmark, by which, 
to keep back the bloffoms of their fruit trees, they cover them, in 
the Spring, in the day-time, and expofe them at night? 

12. Has the experiment been tried, of plants-being fhut up 
in a dark place, with only one hole in it, into which the light 
wae semiiene to fee whether the plants would bend to the 
light 

Tie Are trees better nourifhed on their fouthern than on their 
northern fide, and are the inner circles thickeft to the fouthern 
than to the northern afpe& ? 

14. Do plants grow moft in the day or in the night time? 

15. Will vines produce leaves and fruit, in a hot-houfe, 


in frofty weather, if their roots are not protected from the 
froft ? 


V. Concerning Manures, or dead organized Matter. 


5 
1. What effeé&t have manures in promoting the growth of 
plants, and bringing them to perfeétion? 


ro 
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2: What are the effeéts of the different kinds of manures, of 
which you have had experience ? hag 

3- What is the proper time of applying thofe manutes ? 

4. What is the proper mode of application; mixing them 
with the foil, laying them in drills, or top dreffing ? 

5- Do thofe manures promote the growth of plants, by mak- 
ing the foil more porous and open for their toots,; by exciting a 
fermeritation in the foil, by affording sourifhinient to the plant 
itfelf ; or in what manner do they operate ? ' 

6. In order that manures may be ufeful, ts it fiot tleceffary 
that the foil on which they are laid, fhould have a confiderable 
degree of tenacity ? 

7. Is it better to mix a great quantity of nranures’ together, 
into a compoft, or to lay them on fepatately ? 

8. What is your opinion of compofts of manure and earth ? 

g- Do you know of any praétices by which the quantity of 
manure could be increafed ? 

1o. What manarés are found to anfwer beft for the different 
kinds of foil ? 

11. What are the effe&ts of dung and other manures, upon 
the tafte, flavour, and wholefomenefs of vegetables ? 

VI. Concerning Culture: 

i. What éffects hias the culture of the earth on the growth of 
plants, and bringing them to perfection ? . se 

2. Is not eatth, the miore it is cultivated and pulverized, pro- 
portionally the more favourable to the growth of plants ? 

: Do not young trees, when tranfplanted, grow better if the 
foil lias been stodglied, or trenched, and thoroughly pulverized ? 

4. Is it not better for young trees, that potatoes, turnips, or 
other vegetables, fHould be rdifed amongft them ; and how long 
fhould that be practifed ? 

§. Is the advantage of that practice owing to the freer admif- 
fion of air or water, to the roots of young trees; or what other 
benefit can be afligned ? . 

6. Is the earth as thoroughly pulverized by ploughing and 
hatrowing, as when dug with the fpade? 

7. What is the difference of expence per acre, in the two 
modes of cultivation ? 


8. Would the difference of produce make up for the differ. 
ence of expence ? 


VIL. Concetning Subflances in the Earth, injurious to Vi egedation. 


1. What ate thé fubftances moft inimical to vegetation, in 
different foils ; aud how do they operate ? 
Bba 2» 
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2. What is the beft mode of counteracting the injury to vege- 
tation done by thofe fubftances ? 

3- Is there not an aftringency in peat mofs, hoftile to vegeta- 
tion? How is that to be corrected ? 

4. What is the reafon for putting American, and other fo- 
reign plants, into peat? and are there any other kinds of plant, 
as cellery, &c, that thrive particularly well in that foil ? 

5- Do trees, when their roots reach a ftratum full of aluminous 
or metallic particles, decay, or are they arrefted im their pro- 


grefs ; and what meafures ought to be taken when that hap- 
pens! 


VIL. Concerning Vermin, noxious to Vegetation. 


r. What are the kinds of vermin in the foil, moft hoftile to 
vegetation ? : 

2. Is there any mode of deftroying them ? 

3. What is the caufe of the blight in wheat, and other grains, 
and the beft means of guarding againft it? 

4. Are bees favourable, or otherwife, to. the growth of thofe 
plants, from the flowers of which they extraét their honey ? 

5. What feafons aye fuppofed to be the moft favourable for 
the production of the different kinds of infeéts ? and are there 
any precautions that can be taken againft them? 

6. Are there any plants, or fhrubs, the fell of which is de- 
ftructive to infe&ts ? 

7- Have the foreign plants Prose into this country, intro- 
duced any infeéts peculiar to themfelves; and have they after- 
wards become injurious to ay of our native plants ? 

8. Has fumigation with tobacco, and other fubftances, been 
found a complete remedy for vermin. 

9. Will water, mixed with coal-tar, deftroy infe€ts either in 
the ground or on plants ? * 

10. In what refpeéts are moles injurious to vegetation ; and 
what are the beft means of deftroying them ? 1x 


* A refpettable Naval Officer has found it to anfwer completely, both in England 
and in the Weft Indies. He puts fome tar in a barrel, fills it with water, firs it 
well about, and in a few hours it will be fit for ufe. It effeétually deftroys that 
kind of vermin that attacks goofeberry bufhes, and, by merely watering the ground, 
it kills worms, gritbs, &c. at a confiderable depth under the farface. It might be 
worth while to try it on grafs ground injured by worms, ants, &c. 
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1X. On the improvement of Plants, by introducing new Varieties, 


































The following Queries, with regard to-the Improvement of Plants, by introducing 
Varieties, through the medium of cultivation, drawn up by an intelligent Friend to 
Agriculture, are alfo particularly recommended to the attention of the Reader. 


1. Are there any means of increafing the quantity of feeds, 
in the feveral particular fpecies of plants, fo as to render them 
more numerous? and if there are, what are they ? ; 

2. Are there any means of increafing the fize of the cotyly- 
dons of plants, fo as to make them contain a larger quantity of 
faccharine, or farinaceous matter, whether they be covered onl 
with membranes, as in the gramina, or likewife with an addi- 
tional hard covering, as in nuts? 

3- Are there any means of increafing the faccharine matter in 
fruits? ~ 

4. Are there any means of increafing the fize of fruits, with- 
out rendering them more watery ? 

5- Are there any means of increafing the flavour of fruits ? 

6. Since the flowers of feveral plants are ufed in dying, fuch 
as the carthames, or, in medicine, fuch as the crocus; what 
are the methods of rendering plants more prolific in flowers, or 
of increafing the nunsber of flower leaves, or parts ufed for 
dying, or in medicine ? 

7. Are there any means of increafing the herbaceous matter 
in a plant, fo as to make the quantity of it greater, as in cab- 
bages ? 

8. Are there any means of rendering the herbaceous parts of 
a more faccharine, or otherwife nutritive quality, fo as to feed a 
greater number of animals, or to render one animal fat more 
quickly ? 

9. Are there any means of producing a Jarger quantity of root, 
whether tap or tuberofe ? 

to. Are there any means of rendering any tap or tuberofe 
root of a more nutritive quality, fo as to feed d greater number 
of animals, or to réndér one aninial fat more quickly ? 









e*,» Communications upon the Subjeéts of the above Queries, 
addrefled to the Publither, will be thankfully received, 
and have the moft refpe&ful attention paid them. 
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Fiars of the County.of Haddington. Aug. 
TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ir you think the following ftatement of the fiars of Eaft Lo. 
thian, for the laft eight years, deferving of notice, you are at li- 
berty to infert them in your Magazine, They include a period 
almoff unexampled jn our hiftory ; and, in all probability, will 
not be unacceptable to many of your readers. Should that be 
the cafe, I will fend, for infertion in your next Number, a com- 
plete ftatement for upwards of a century back. 

I am always, Gentlemen, yours, — A. B. 


oe 


Fiars of the County of Haddington, from 1794 to 1801. 


Crop 1794. 
Beft. Second. Third. 
» 8. od, i ye? . * 
5 Oe 3.115 - 
2 I} s 36 19 
1§ 2} 14 14 
16 4% 15 4 14 


Crop 1795. 


Crop 1797. 
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Crop 1798. 
Beft. Second. Third. 
L....t,d Ls & Ls do 
Wheat - - 2 ie ii %.8 I 2.0 
Barley - © 19 Se o 18 6 © 17 OF 
Oats - ~ O15 OF 014 8 © 14 of 
Peas - - © 12 10 O12 § O IL 11} 
Crop 1799. 
Wheat - - 239 2 0° of 114 8 
Barley ~ - 114 8 tari 19 2. 
Oats - - 112 4 1 8 er I §$ OF 
Peas - 118 if 113 1; 1 8 6; 
Crop 1800. 
ee Oe een ee lh 
Barley - - o QR § 2 6114 22 Ase 
Oats - - 118 sg 11s 8 110 gf 
Peas - - 2 6 2% F 3s 116 8} 
Crop 1801. 
Wheat - = ~8o19 5f 11s 9 112 4 
Barley - - - 18 5 1 6 5 14 ‘4 
Oats - - o18 75 O17 4 O15 tt 
yes lel lt -. 6 19 103 ©1610 o16 of 
All Sterling Money. 





TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Working of Oxen, 
GENTLEMEN, 


In No. IX. of your Magazine, I requefted information concern. 
ing the working of oxen in pairs ; frem which, a rural ceconomift 
in your laft Number takes occafion to fay, that “ I feem unacquaint- 
ed with the working of oxen, and have mifunderftood what has 
been formerly fated on that fubject, ” I cannot perceiye, in my 
letter, any yaunting of knowledge. I conceiye, that afking for 
information is an acknowledgement of ignorance. I can affure 
him, if he does not know it, that there are many thoufands of farm- 
ers, who are at leaft as ignorant on that fubject as Iam; and 
if they receive only fuch aniwers as R. E.’s to their inquiries, are 
not likely ever to know much more. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that I have mifunderftaod what has been formerly fiated on 
that fubje€&t. That the comparative ftatement of the expence of 
horfes and oxen for farm labour, vol. ii, p. 197, was founded on 
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the idea, that it would require eight’ oxen, three years old, to 
perform the like work as can be done by two hories;” if not 
nonfenfe, is at leaft nothing to the purpofe. I took Rrr’s ftate- 
ment—“ The annual expence of one working ox, is 1ol.; the, 
annual expence of one working horfe, is 2ol. 11s. 8d.” From 
this I have faid, that “ your correfpondent Rrr makes the ex- 
pence of a pair of horfes-more than ‘double that of a pair of ox- 
en.” Now, if a pair of oxen will perform only two thirds as 
much work as a pair of horfes, the advantages of oxen will be 
immenfe. This R. E. calls a grofs miftake. 5 fuppofe, however, 
he means that a pair of oxen cannot perform two thirds as much 
work as a pair of horfes ; but, on this, I do not think he is at all 
competent to decide. - I am ftill inclined to think, that eight oxen 
to one plough is ridiculous; yoked in any manner he pleafes : 
That two horfes will be lefs expence than fuch a team, I think hag 
been fully proved. But I fufpeé& very much, that oxen are (in 
the eyes of this gentleman and many more) in the fame. predica- 
ment that horfes were, not a great many years ago, and {till are, 
in fome parts of the country (Middlefex), I dare fay, if R. E. 
was to talk to thofe farmers who work teams of fix horks with two 
drivers, of working only a pair of horfes without a driver, they 
would moft likely think him unacquainted with the working of 


horfes, and fay it was a grofs miftake to fuppefe that two horfes 
could do the work. 
Your correfpondent, vol. ii. p. 281, faye, “ Tt is no uncom- 


mon thing to fee, in this part of the ifland, a pair of oxen, with- 
out a driver, as tractable at the plough as horfés, and- performing 
neatly, if not guite as much work as a pair of horfes.” Iam 
fully as much inclined to believe this gentleman as R. E.; more 
particularly, as he agrees with what J have Jearnt, from others. 

I think it very probable, that drayght oxen are not brought to 
that perfe€tion they might and would be, if generally ufed, I 
have feen, in a diftant country, bulls of a light agtive breed 
ufed for the faddle. They are very traCtable, and travel with 
great agility and fwiftnefs.. Might not our ftrong breed be im- 
proved by croffing with fuch, in the manner our horfes have been 
brought to.fuch great perfection ? 

With the greateft deference, I would fuggeft to you, whether 
it might not be better to fupprefs thofe letters, or parts of letters, 
written merely for the purpofe of finding fault, particularly when 
fet off with petulant obfervations on the knowledge or abilities of 
your correfpondents. ‘There are feyeral of that defcription in your 
Numbers ; amongft others, I think that of a Comman Farmer's 
remarks on. A. B.’s hints refpeéting the conftru€tion of farm of- 
fices, in your laft number. Thefe hints C. F. allows to be very 
good, but differs with A.B. on the reafon why, and takes a a 
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fion, from thence, to pour a torrent of abufe on A. B. for his ig- 
norance, &c. This man of praétice, no doubt, thinks himfelf 
very witty on the “ leaving {paces for carrying off the moifture. ” 
He feems to fuppofe A. B. meant to leave gutters for the water 
to run off by. 'Heis very wife with his true reafon, “ to admit 
of ventilation. ” - Does he know, that a principal ufe of ventilation, 


is to carry off the moifture, which corn, or any thing elfe, muft 
throw off while drying? I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c, 


K. 


ee 


The Conduétors return their thanks to the author of this communication, and 
requeft a continuance of his correfpondence. 


‘TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Swwedifh Turnip, and the Keeping of Potatoes. 
GENTLEMEN, 


T have purchafed, regularly, your Farmer's Magazine fince its 
firft publication, and congratulate you upon the rapid progreflive 
improvement of its communications, which, I am confident, 
muft benefit the community moft effentially. Some of your 
correfpondents begin to fubfcribe their mames; and I hope the 
practice will become more general. I confider this to be of much 
importance ; as any experiment, vouched by a reputable agricul- 
turift, ftamps it at once with fuch refpeCtability, as to induce o- 
thers to follow the example much more readily than when A. B. 
or C. do fo, 

It is with much fatisfa€tion I obferve, in your laft Number, that 
B. C. brings under public view the roota baga, or Swedifh turnip, 
which, I have often regreted, was not generally cultivated in the 
northern part of the kingdom, as it is fo much more hardy than 
any other turnip, that the moft beneficial effets muft enfue from 
the culture of it, during our fevere Winters; for no froft injures 
it. If hares, or any other animal, eat a part of a turnip, the re- 
mainder continues firm and fucculent as before: nor are thefe 
qualities deteriorated, when this turnip fhoots, which is a death- 
blow to other turnips. Another advantage arifes from planting 
the Swedifh turnip, that early in the Spring, when fodder is 
fcarce, and before the {pring of grafs, the leaves yield a nourith- 
ing food for ftock; of fo delicate a nature, that they are even an 
excellent green for the table. ‘The weight per acre (as B. C. ob- 
ferves) is not fo great as that of the-common turnip; but I confi- 
der this as more than compenfated for, by its being much more 
nutritious (and, of courfe, lefs will be eat of it) independent of 
the other advantages I have ftated. I had the good fortune to 
fodge in the fame houfe, for feme weeks, with a moft intelligent 
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man, about eighteen months ago, who farmed about 1oool. or 
1200l. a year in Nottinghamfhire.. I do not at prefent remember 
his name ; but it is mentioned very honourably in the report of 
that county to the Board of Agriculture, which I cannot juft now 
refer to. This gentleman confirmed all the qualities, abovemen- 
tioned, attending the cultivation of the Swedifh turnip. He fat- 
tens yearly a great number of fheep; and, after feveral years ex- 
perience of the fuperior advantages of this turnip, he had no o- 
ther kind. It is neceffary to fow thefe turnips earlier than the 
common kind; and, by way of experiment, he fowed a quan- 
tity of feed in a nurfery, which he afterwards tranfplanted into 
his fields, after they had been thoroughly drefled and cleaned, 
They grew fo quickly, after being tranfplanted, that in_confe- 
quence of the land being in high order, he faved a hoe-plough- 
ing they would have required in the common way, by fowing the 
feed at once in the fields, which, together with the faving of feed, 
compenfated for the extra labour of tranfplanting, This mode of 
fowing the feed in a nurfery, will prove of very confiderable im- 
portance, when other farm labour, or any other caufe, prevents 
a poilibility of having the land properly prepared to receive the 
feed at once, , 

Several of your correfpondents regret that potatoes cannot be bet- 
ter preferved'over year. This root is much ufed in Lancafhire by 
all ranks of people ; and I never failed to eat it in high perfe€tion in 
that county during all feafons of the year, How do they preferve 
potatoes there? Or how do the lower claffes in Ireland (who eat 
nothing elfe) preferve them? I do not think pitting them under 
ground fo good a way (the damp tending to make them fhoot) as 
having them above ground, well bedded with ftraw, dry fern, or 
heath, and effeCtually covered with one or other of thefe, and 
turf to keep out the froft, A clay or earthen houfe (which does 
not coft much) is the warmett of all buildings in Winter, and the 
cooleft in Summer. Such a houfe anfwers well for potatoes, In 
fome parts of the country, this root is ufed for all live ftock, even 
horfes and fheep; and I hope the a will become more general. 

If thefe hints can be of the fmalleft ufe, in any way, it will 
afford me much fatisfaétion, Though I approve fo Ps of your 
correfpondents figning their real names, I fhall not do fo. To 
the many, it is unknown ; and the few, who are acquainted with 
me, know, that a great part of my life, until lately, was employ- 
ed in very different purfuits from thofe of agriculture. I give you 
one good authority (who may be inquired after) epg the 
Swedifh turnip ; and I only point out the fources from which in- 
formation may be obtained how to preferve potatoes, and fuggeft 
my own ideas. —— Fune 1802. G. C. 


To 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


In a late excurfion through the county of Moray, I was much 
gratified with a view of a very extentive and fuccetsful operation 
in the drainage of a loch, executed by Mr William Young ; 
and as an explanation of it may be interefting to thote who may 
be induced to fimilar undertakings, I hope you will have the 
goodnefs to give this a place in your very aifeful Magazine. 

The Loch of Coot, which is the fubje& of this experiment, is 
part of a farm held in leafe from the Earl of Fife by Mr Young, 
and covers upwards of one hundred and twenty acres; but, bee 
fides this, a hundred acres more adjoining to it was fo injured, 
as fot to be capable of cultivation, though of excellent foil. 
The neareft. point of the loch was twenty-two hundred yards 
from the fea, having a high beach intervenimg, and the level of 
the fea, in high tides, equal to that of the loch, and, confequent- 
ly, the fall to be obtained was only at low water: the practica- 
bility of the operation had always been held in a very doubtful 
point of view, till Mr Young’s enterprifing fpirit and perfever- 
ance has now accomplifhed it fully. ‘The cut, which is upwards 
of four thoufand yards in length, was begun at the level of ‘low 
water, and carried upwards to the ‘depth of fix feet, the width 
at top thirty, and at bottom ten feet; and, to prevent the fea 
from flowing up the cut, a flood-gate is placed near its outlet, 
which fhuts and opens by the falt and freth water alternately ; 
i.e. at high water, the fea is excluded; and when the tide ebbs, 
the preffure of water collected in the cut opens the gate, and is 
quickly difcharged. ‘This is of material ufe in another way, At 
the entrance of the cut to the fea, its mouth would be obftru&- 
ed by the blowing of fand ; but the water collected in it while 
the fluice is fhut, (at times, when the ordinary run is not fuffi- 
cient), has force enough, when let out, to clear its paflage through 
the fand. 

What makes this undertaking the more remarkable, is, the 
greatnefs of the outlay of money, and the fhortnefs of the leafe; 
the former being one thoufand pounds, and the endurance of the 
leafe only for.nineteen years: And it is not only the ground gain- 
ed by Mr Young, which is the refult of the operation, but, b 
affording a fall and outlet for the drainage of a confiderable i 


adjoining, it will ultimately prove advantageous to many of the 
neighbouring farms. 

In confequence, alfo, of its fuccefs, it is now in comtempla- 
tion to drain the great Loch of Spynie, which lies near to, and 
ju a fimilar fituation; and, if carried into efleé&, will be attend- 
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ed with great benefit to the different proprietors, as well as to 
the neighbouring country at large. 

To have entered into a detail of the particulars of this under- 
taking, would perhaps have been a trefpafs on the limits of your 
department allotted to fuch fubjeéts; but I hope the merits of 
the bufinefs will be a fufficient apology for troubling you with its 
infertion ; and the refult of Mr Young’s experiments on the 
ground thus acquired from the loch, may, at a future period, be 
the fubje& of further communication. T. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


Explanation of the Plan of a Thrafhing Mill Barn, after the Pat. 
tern of one erefted at Mr Erfkine of Mar’s farm of Lornfbill, 
near Alloa, in the County of Clackmannan. 


A, Hovel for cattle, 20 feet by 17 feet 6 inches. 

B, Place for receiving the chaff, as jt is blown from the fanners 
C, D, 20 feet by 12 feet 6 inches. 

C, Firft pair of fanners. D, Second pair of fanners. 

E, Place for fifting the corn, ag it comes from the fanners, 7 feet 
by 3 feet g inches. 

F, Place for the clean grain, 11 feet by 13 feet 6 inches, 

G, Place for the-machinery that drives the fanners. 

H, Place where the ftraw falls from the thakers, 2 ftories high, 
10 feet 8 inches. 


K, Place for laying up the ftraw, 2 ftories high, 20 feet by 18 
feet. 


L, Another ftraw houfe, 20 feet by 16 feet, which may be 
ufed for cattle. 

M, An open yard for coals. 

N, A kiln 1o feet {quare within. 

O, A thade where the ftraw cutter is placed, 27 feet by 14 feet. 

P, The horfe-courfe of the mill, 27 feet 4 inches fquare infide. 

Q, A thade for a bruifing mill, 14 feet by 17 feet 3 inches. 

R, A paflage for cattle 8 feet wide 


S, A paffage for carts, 3 feet 6 inches wide. 


T, The bay of the barn 
6 inches. 

U, Gangway to the granary. 

V, The granary 20 feet by 32 feet 6 inches, 

W, Gangway to the kiln. 

2. Place where the weak grain falls. 

3- Place where the heavy grain falls. 

4. Place where the weak grain falls. 

s- Place where the heavy grain falls. 


or unthrafhed grain, 20 feet by 36 feet 


4. Feeding 
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6. Feeding board, 8 feet by 3 feet 6 inches. 

9. The drum. 

8. The thakers. 

9. The trap-door, over which is placed a wheel and axle, with 
an endlefs rope for taking up the clean grain in facks for 
the granary. 

to. A door for putting in the ftacks, fo that they may be ranged 
on each fide, with a paffage left up the middle between 
them, fo that two different kinds of grain may be in the 
barn at the fame time. 

N. B. Over the horfe courfe there are two fets of joifts, one fet 
upon a level with the beam which fupports the upright 
fhaft, the other at the foot of the couples: On thefe, tim- 
ber is placed to dry for hufbandry purpofes ; and the arches 
being 2 ftories high, the horfes work much cooler. It is 
covered with tyle, with reed placed between the cou~ 
ples or rafters, after Mr Erfkine’s method, which effec- 
tually prevents the tyles from being blown off, or the 
houfe incommeded by drifting fnow. 

In this way, the tyles are not pointed either on the outfide 
or infide, except near the rigging and eaves. 





TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remark: on the Review of Mid-Lothian Agricultural Survey. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Ix the Review of the Mid-Lothian Agricultural Survey, inferted ia 
your laft Number, the following remarks appear, refpecting Appendix 
No. g, annexed to that publication. 

“* We are no great friends to corn-laws, of which this author feems 
particularly fond ; and we cannot help remarking fome of the inconfitt- 
encies inte which warm advocates for thefe laws are fometimes drawn. 
At one time, page 80 and 81, he acknowledges, that there have been 
years in fucceffion, in which corn could have been imported much cheap- 
er than it could have been fold at in this country; whence, he would 
feem to infer, that if exportation had not been prohibited at thefe fer- 
fons, or if importation had been allowed, our own agriculture mult 
have gone to ruin. To thow, however, that the encouragement of our 
own agriculture, through the corn-laws, is abfolutely neceffary, he at- 
moit immediately obferves, how little dependence is to be placed upon 
this faid cheap foreign grain in times of home fcarcity ; oblerving, that 
we know our own ports to have been open for importation for years in 
continuance, when the grain in our own markets remained extravagant- 
ly high. ” 

Thefe obfervations were made in confequence of what the author had 
often heard fet forth, refpeCting the great advantage a ftce importatioa 
of grain would create in promoting manufa¢tures, as it would make liv- 
ing cheaper, and, of courfe, cheapen the price of labour ; and as the 
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climate, and no inconfiderable part of the foil in this country, is un? 
favourable for producing grain, more fhould ‘be kept in grafs, fince the 
increafe of manufactures would infure a confumpt for all the butcher- 
méat that could be reared. ; 

The Reviewer very juftly obferves, that warm advocates are often led 
to be inconfiftent ; and might have added, when meeting with opinions 
hot confonant to their own, can, by a trifling alteration, throw a glofs 
upon words, that make them bear a meaning very different from what 
they were intended to convey ; at leaft, to counténance a conclufion 
very different from what thotld have been drawn. The words aré as a- 
bove cited, orily all in the fame paragraph, thus: « There have, no doubt, 
frequently been times, for years together in fucceffion, that grain could 
have been imported at a lower rate, than it could have been fold at in 
this country any time for an hundred years back ; at the fame time, 
we know that our ports have been open for importation for years in 
continuance, when the grain in our markets remained extravagantly 
high: ” By which, in whatever fenfe the words may have been taken, was 
meant to be fhown, that though grain was often to be got from abroad 
much cheaper than we could raife it at home, yet it was not always to 
be depended upon. 

It is acknowledged, the paflage is not fo explicit as it ought to have 
been ; at the fame time, it does not appear fo very obfcure as fhould, in 
a fair view, have led to the explanation that has been given: And, fare- 
ly, there is no inconfiftency in havitig admitted. that grain could, at 
times, be got from abroad, and for years running, at lower prices than 
it had been in ufe to fell at inthis country ; and afterwards giving an in- 
ftance, to fhow that grain was not always to be got from abroad at a cheap 
rate, the natural inference from which is, that a free importation, in thefe 
times of great cheapnefs abroad, when there was great plenty at home, 
would have glutted the market, and difcouraged the raifing of it in this 
country ; and that a free importation did not afford the profpe& of giv- 
ing permanent cheapuefs, it having been found, that’ we frequently had 
grain cheaper at home than it was to be got elfewhere ; and, fhould our’ 
home produce be leffened by a check to agricultural exertions, the country, 
from having greater dependence on a foreign fupply, might oftener be in 
fcarcity, and to a greater extent, than otherwife would have happened. 

How far the corn laws may, or not; be the wifeft meafure for pro- 
moting the intereft of the country, the author of thefe obfervationg 
does not take upon him to decide; only this he knows, that théy have, 
not unfrequently, in his remembrance, prevented the markets here be- 
ing glutted with grain from abroad, when we were in no need, and 
the price from falling to a rate that would have very much diftreffed the 
farmer : They have alfo, upon many occafions, prevented ptices becom- 
ing fo extravagantly high, as otherwife they would ; for, if general, until — 
of late years, the price of grain never continued long above the price 
that rendered exportation unneceflary, or below the price that put a ftop 
to importation, which has tended very much to keep the price of grain 
from fluCtuating in fo great a degree as would otherwife have taken place; 
a circumftance of the utmoft importance to the labouring clafs of the 
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people: Therefore, until we have a greater profpe& of being bettered 
by a change, than has hitherto been made appear, it is the writer’s opi- 
nion that we fhould continue as we are. 

He is aware of incurring the imputation of prefumption, and expof- 
ing himfelf to no fmall degree of ridicule, for pretending to hold an 
opinion, in the face of fuch well eftablifhed authority, as that of the 
author of the Wealth of Nations, and the avthor of the Tweeddale 
Agricultaral Survey. But as infallibility has never been the portion 
of any of the fons of men, and as the wifeft have found caufes operate 
very differently from what they had conjeCtured, fo the axioms of thefe 
great men cannot be relied on as a certain rule. It is indeed true, that 
the force of novelty, and man’s conceit; is ever prompting him to in- 
terfere, when, by fo doing, he too often mars what he meant to mend ; 
y¢t this interference, at times, becomes very néceflary. 

Dr Smith’s maxim was, and in this age it has become a favourite idea, 
applied almoft indifcriminately, that every thing will find its own level ; 
and fure enough they will. But the level that many things would find, 
if left to themfelves, would foon approach nearly to annihilation ; and, 
in this country, the level which the price of grain would find, was there 
no reftraint on importation, with the addition of a little expence and 
remuneration, would be juft what it fells at upon the Continent, whichy 
is well known to have been, for years, at prices far under what is fuf- 
ficient to indemnify the grower in this country. 

That cheap living’ will produce cheap labour, is very plaufible ; but 
cheap living, unlefs other circumftances correfpond, fo far as experience’ 
has gone, does not produce cheap labour. As the wealth of a free 
people increafes, fo will the price of labour. Nay, what is more, and 
however great a paradox it may feem, it is found to hold true, that the 
lower the price of grain, under fuch circumftances, fo much higher does 
the price of labour rife. The prefent era is-a ftriking inftance of it. 
The price of meal, in the courfe of the lat nine months, is reduced nearly 
two thirds, while thé price of labour has increafed more than a fourth ; 
and for the laft fixty years, it has never failed to operate in the fame 
manner, in fome degree. 

The Reviewer remarks farther, “ 1f he (the Appendix writer) is fo 
apprehenfive of the difcouragement of agriculture, from the free im- 
portation of the produce of land from other countries, why is he not in 
abfolute defpair as to the fate of the old cultivated lands in this country, 
in confequence of the competition in the market, from the produce of 
thefe new lands, which the favourable effeét of the corn laws has brought 
into high cultivation?” With all deference to the Reviewer’s more 
acute difcernment, he cannot fee that the produce of our own lands 
has the fmalleft chance to bring grain to fuch low prices as might 
take place by a free importation; nor, in his hamble opinion, is 
there the fmalleft comparifon betwixt the footing on which the 
produce of the old and newly cultivated lands ftand with one another, 
and that wherein they do fo with the produce of other countries. 
The produce of old and new cultivated lands are all obvioufly on the 
fame footing, fubje& to, and equally affeGed by every particular: 
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not fo, in competition with graia from other countries, was importa. 
tion free ; nor can he perceive the lealt ground for defpair on that head. 
What is abundantly fufficient to fortify his mind againft fuch apprehen- 
fion, notwichftanding the Reviewer’s furmife, that {uperiority of {kill io 
agriculture has prevented the depreciation in the value of money from 
fo effeCtually appearing in raifing the price of grain, a increafing 
the wages of labour, is, that whether it may proceed from an in- 
creafe of people, a greater confumpt by horfes, or the great extent of 
fertile land laid into grafs, and kept in perpetual meadow and patture, 
the grain raifed in this country, has, for the laft fifty or fixty years, 
been more and more falling fhort of what uled to be produced in former 
times, over ferving the confumpt of the country ; and he can affure the 
Reviewer, that his apprehenfions, from what he has had the opportu- 
nity to obferve; are very different, being thoroughly perfuaded, that, 
unlefs agricultural improvement become more univerfal, and greater ex- 
ertions be made, than is yet likely to take place, for making the 
wafte lands more produétive, and remedying, in a great meafure, that 
unproductive fyftem which prevails to fo enormous a degree, in keep- 
ing fuch an extent of the beft ground perpetually in meadow and 
pafture, the produce of this ifland will become more and more lefs ade- 
quate to the fubfiftence of its inhabitants ; and that nothing will fo ef. 
feétually promote thefe beneficial purpofes, as grain rifing in value in 
the fame proportion as other things. 

The late very high price® gave rife to an idea, that grain was, and 
would continue to be, on a footing, in that refpect, with other com- 
moditics ; but, from what in former times has invariably taken place, 
this is.greatly to be doubted. When the very high prices, which grain 
fold at during the late {carcity, are comparéd with the prices of grain, 
in like times, a century back, they bear no proportion to the deprecia- 
tion that has taken place in the value of money, And in comparing 
the rife in the prices of grain, in later times, prior to 1790, with the 
decreafe in the value of money, they afe not at all m proportion. 
Take thirty years back from that period, and the average price of meal 
in the laft fifteen, will be found cheaper than the average price of 
the firft, notwithftanding that money had been dectining in value during 
the courfe of the whole thirty, and was confiderably more depreciated 
in the laft fifteen than it was in the firft; and, had the ports been 
open for importation during that period, there can be little doubt 
that the value of grain would ftill have been more difproportionate. A 
firiking inftance occurred in favour of this opinion in 1783 : ‘An emi- 
nent and active cora merchant, had the addrefs to keep the ports opea 
for wheat all that, Winter, and great part of the Spring, (when a re- 
monftrance was made again{t the meafure), although the wheat of this 
country was felling-under 20s. the boll; and wheat would never have 
been higher in this country, fo long as it could be got from abroad to 
afford a profit here at that price, had the ports not been fhut againét it. 

As thefe remarks may be unworthy of a place in your very ufeful Publi- 
cation, excufe the trouble, and difpofe of them as you think proper. 


Midlothian, July 18024. TT S. 
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PART IL* 





TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Obfervations upon the Ufe of Lime and Compoft Middens. 
(Continued from page 82, and concluded. ) 
GENTLEMEN, 


I teary, with much fatisfa€tion, that the account of my 
Lime Hufbandry, inferted in the Ninth Nuthber of your Work, 
has been favourably received by feveral of your readers. This 
ftimulates me to continue the detail of my experiments in that 
important branch of rural fcience, as formerly promifed ; and 
if a fingle individual is benefited by thefe ftatements, I fhall ac- 
count the time {pent in making them out, to be well eniployed. 


Field, No. 9.—Soil chiefly thin clay, incumbent upon a bot- 

tom of till; confequently, Libjed to receive injury from wet- 

nef, This field had been feverely drubbed by the preceding te- 

nant; had been injudicioufly ftreighted, which is a fatal mea- 

fure to fuch foils; had been limed previous to the ftreighting ; 

pa at my entry, was wholly under crop, and in an exhaufted 
ate. 

After being fummer-fallowed, in as perfe&t a way as circum- 
ftances permitted, this field was laid down in grafs, and depaf- 
tured with cattle for feveral years. Lime (the greateft part of 
which was in an effete fate) was applied upon the {ward during the 
Winter months; and, in February thereafter, the field was plough- 
ed for oats. ‘The crop was middling good ; but, in the fix fub- 
tequent years, it did not appear that much benefit was gained 
from the application. In the eighth year, however, the lime 
acted vigoroufly ; a {mall part of the field which remained un- 
limed, being at leaft 50 per cent. inferior in crop, though the 


management, in every other re{pe&t, had been fimilar. 
VOL. I. NO. XI. Ce It 








* In anfwer to the inquiries of fome refpeétable correfpondents, it is ftated, that 
the Second Part of Original Communications, the Reviews and the Intelligence, 
ae copduéted by one perfon; and that the management of the Firft Part is in the 
hands of another gentleman, who dogs not interfere with this department. N, 
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It is difficult to account for this ceffation of ation during fo long 
a period, though, I believe, inftances of the like nature are not 
unfrequent upon fecondary foils. Whether a deeper ploughing 
had been given in the preceding feafon, which might bring the 
lime to the furface ; or whether the original poverty of the foil 
precluded the lime from operating, till it was affifted by a co- 
pious application of dung, are circumftances not eafily afcer- 
tained. In my opinion, the lime was brought into aétion by 
the dung beftowed ; though it would be rafh to ftate, as a mat- 
ter of fact, what, at beft, is only a probable conjecture. 

Field, No. 10.—Soil of various qualities. Past of it a thin 
loam; part, of a fandy nature, and the remainder approaching to a 
thin clay ; but all upon a bottom retentive of moifture. After paf- 
turing the field for one year, applied lime upon the fward, at the 
rate of 40 Linlithgow barley bolls, or 240 bufhels per Scots acre. 
The lime was partly hot ; but the greateft part of it was effete, 
which muft neceffarily be the cafe when lime is Autted, unlefs 
the huts are completely covered. No difference, however, was 
difcovered in the operation, from the ftate in which the article 
was applied. 

Firft year—The crop was oats. The feafon being exceflively 
dry, little benefit was got from the lime. ; 

Second year—Fallowed the field completely, and dreffed it 
with dung, at the rate of fourteen double loads per Scots acre. 

Third year—Sowed barley and grafs feeds. The crop of bar- 
ley very good. 

Fourth year—The field was depaftured with cattle. 

Fifth year—Ploughed for oats. Crop excellent. 

Sixth year—Drilled the field with peas and beans, after two 
ploughings, which were managed as defcribed in my former let- 
ter; the crop of great bulk, and produced fully nine bolls per 
acre. 

Seventh year—Wheat was fown ; and, at this time, the crop 
promifes to be a good one. 

Field, No. 11.—Soil of an inferior kind of loam, upon a 
clofe bottom. The year when this field was laft under fummer- 
fallow, applied lime to a part of it, by way of trial. Dung was 
given likewife. Sowed barley and grafs feeds. ‘Took a crop of 
hay, and ploughed for oats. Every one of thefe crops was 
ftrikingly fuperior, where lime had been given: indeed, the 
fuperiority was recognifable at a confiderable diftance. p 

Field, No. 12.—Soil chiefly a heavy deep loam ; fome of it a 
flrong, tenacious red clay, but almoft wholly incumbent upon 


a clofe bottom. 
Ploughed 
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Ploughed this field from old grafs, and fowed it with oats. 
Summer-fallowed it in the fecond year, and dreffed it with lime, 
which was moftly applied hor from the kiln; being drawn from 
the cart in regular fized heaps of five pecks each, or thereby, 
and {pread the moment it was flacked by rain, or atmofpherical 
moifture. About two thirds of the field received 50 barley 
bolls, or 300 buthels per acre; the remainder from 60 to 70 
bolls per acre; and the operation appeared to be in direét prc- 
portion to the quantity applied; nor was there any diftinétion 
difcernible, betwixt what was applied hot, and what was com- 
pletely effete ; fome of it, indeed, the feafon being remarkably 
wet, was nearly in a mortar ftate : The whole anfwered well, 
and operated immediately. 

I noticed, in this field, that a few ridges, on which the lime 
was fpread in a windy day, carried crops rather inferior to thofe 
of the contiguous ones: I apprehend that the moft. valuable 
particles of the lime had been carried off; and would recom- 
mend, that fpreading fhould be difcontinued, when a high wind 
arifes. 

Much difference of opinion having prevailed, relative to the 
quality of the feveral limeftone quarries in my neighbourhood, 
1 was induced to try lime from each of them, upon fix adjoining 
ridges of the above field. ‘Though a difference to the eye was 
vifible in almoft every one of thofe famples, yet the effect upon 
the ground was, in all of them, precifely fimilar; nor cowld the 
moit accurate judge fay which was beft. The quantity applied 
in each cafe was the fame; and the operations of laying on the 
lime, {preading it, and ploughing the ground, were all carried 
on in an uniform manner. 

Field, No. 13.—Loam of different varieties, upon a bottom 
mclined to wetnefs, and the ridges lying in a broad and ferpen= 
tine ftate. 

Ploughed for oats, next took drilled beans, which were fuc- 
ceeded by wheat. The firft and laft crops futfered much pm 
the grub. Fallowed the field in the fourth years cleaving i 
different breadths, and crofs-ploughing the ridges, feats 
ly, till the furface was completely levelled; then formed the 
ground into eighteen-feet ridges, applied twelve double cart loads 
of dung, about one ton each, and fifty barley bolls of lime to 
the Scotifh acre. The lime was laid on hot from the kiln, and 
ipread as faft as it was pulverifed. I found mn quantity rather 
too much for the fofteft part of the field, which, after all, i is a 


circumftance that 1 rarely happens ; but on the remainder, the fer- 


mentation Was not greater than nece flary ; snd, from this part of 


the field, the beft crops have been proeured, though the ridges 
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were both higher and broader, and required more levellings than 
the other. 

I have thus communicated a few of the many trials made upon 
my farm wit) lime, the moft of them being upon an extenfive fcale, 
and have endeavoured. to do it in fuch a way, as that the feveral 
procefies may be comprehended by people of the moft limited 
capacity. I fhall now attempt to difcharge the other promife I 
came under, viz. to furnifh you with fome information refpect- 
img the ufe of lime mixed with rich earth, which I have uniform- 
ly found to anfwer well upon all foils, even when the naked ar- 
tcle has proved abortive. 

There are few farms but contain plenty of materials for mak- 
ing compoft middens, fuch as I allude to, though the great de- 

ree of trouble required, in general cafes, te bring them to per- 

tion, deters the moft of farmers from dealing largely in Ech 
a manure. Old yards, deep head-lands or ridges, fooctings of 
ditches, alluvial land, and fuch as is floated occafionally by burns 
or water-runs, all offer themfelves as the bafis of compound 
middens. If thefe are cleaned fufficiently from weeds, (in fome 
cafes, it is proper to fummer-fallow before hand), and lime is 
mixed with the earth in a proportional extent to its ftrength and 
richnefs, a manure of the beft quality is readily provided. 

The great obje&, in all fuch attempts, fhould be, to fave la- 
bour ; for, ufeful as this manure is, it may be bought too dear. 
This object deferves confideration in two refpe&ts: 1st, In mak- 
ing up the midden ; 2d/y, In the application of it to the ground. 
The firft is attended to, when the whole labour is performed by 
the plough, which is practicable, when old yards, head-ridges, 
or alluvial ground is ufed. ‘The fecond is attended to, when the 
midden is fituated contiguous to the field on which it is to be 
applied. If compoft is drove to any diftance, the expence of 
carriage is intolerable, and cuts deep into the future profits. 

After the lime is laid on the ground propofed to be ufed, which 
may be done at two different times, in order to infure a better 
mixture, feveral ploughings and harrowings are neceflary, in or- 
der to incorporate the whole effectually together. It is proper, 
after each ploughing, to fhovel up the loofe earth from the out- 
fides, which eficapes the plough; and the moment a complete 
fermentation takes place, which is not a tedious procefs, it the 
weather is warm and moift, it ought to be inftantly carted to the 
field, and applied in quantities, according to the quality of the 
foil upon which it is to be adminiftered. I have generally found 
from forty to fifty double cart loads a full dofe to ordinary foils, 
one feventh of which ought to be limefhells ; and this, in fac, 
is equal to one third of flacked lime, or rather more. A drefling, 
of this kind, upon a moorifh foil, is attended with greater ad- 

vantages 
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vantages than can be gained from a drefling with ordinary farm- 
yard dung. Repeated trials have confirmed me in this opinion. 

Compoits made from fcourings of ditches, are, of courfe, more 
expenfive ; but it may be confidered that thefe fcourings, in many 
caies, muft be removed at all events, efpecially when taken from 
ditches on the fides of public roads ; therefore the carriage there- 
of cannot, with propriety, be {tated againft the compoft. They 
are feldom, however, fo rich as a head-ridge of greafy loam, and 
generally require more lime. Perhaps a fmall quantity of dung 
is alfo neceflary. 

I fhall now proceed with an account of two or three of thefe 
middens, which have been made and ufed upon my farm. Bre- 
vity fhall be ftudied as much as poflible. 

In one field, through which a {mall burn pafles, I ploughed 
the head-ridge, which was ftrong foil, and far from being of good 
quality, and covered it with lime. ‘The burn itfelf was then 
{coured out, and the feourings, together with a bank on the fide 
of it, accumulated from former fcourings, were laid upon the 
head-ridge. ‘This raifed it to a confiderable height, and rendered 
a turning by the {pade neceflary when more lime was applied. All 
the remaining turnings were given with the plough; and, to the 
beft of my recolleétion, the total quantity of lime ufed amount- 
ed to about twenty barley bolls for each acre of ground after- 
wards covered with compoit. 

When the field in which the midden was fituated, the foil of 
which was of a moorifh kind, came to be fummer-fallowed, ‘I 
drove out the compoft, and covered betwixt eight and nine acres 
with it. The remainder was dunged ; but the fuperiority of the 
compoft was evident, efpecially after the firft crop. The effeéts 
of the dung alfo fooner ceafed; and I obferve, that where the 
compoft was ufed, the ground is more pliant and eafier wrought, 
than where it was omitted. 

In a fecond field, which had a broad, high head-ridge of greafy 
doam, lime was applied in the month of June, and all the turn- 
ings were given by the plough. This midden was drove out in 
the end of Auguit the fame year, and laid upon land of fimilar 
quality to the head-ridge. 1 mention this, becaufe many people 
think that foils ought to be crofled; in other words, that com- 
pofts, where clay is the bafis, ought to be adminiftered to light 
foils, and vice verfa. However true this may be as a general 
principle, yet, in this cafe, it did not hold; for the operation 
was prompt, and produced me feveral valuable crops. The quan- 
tity of lime given to the compoft ufed upon a Scotifh acre, was 
precifely twenty-eight bolls, being rather more than the half of 
what would have been required to give fuch a foil a complete 
liming. 


Ce3 Some 
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Some old yards on my farm prefented a fine obje&t for making 
compoflts ; and, having a field of foft fandy loam adjoining, I de- 
termined to work them up. They were, therefore, in the begin- 
ning of Winter, ploughed with a deep furrow, and fufficiently 
harrowed. Lime was then applied, and turned in by the plough 
direétly 5 in which ftate the ground remained till the Spring, 
when it was ploughed and harrowed again. In the month of 
April, it was carted out to the field, preparatory to barley being 
fown ; and a fucceflion of good crops was the confequence. 

It would occupy more of your Mifcellany, than probably can 
be conveniently devoted to one fubje€&t, were I to enumerate more 
of the fuccefstul experiments in this line: Suffice it to fay, I 
have rarely found compofts to fail, when made up in a judicious 
manner. Perhaps the expence is not lefs than might purchafe 
dung for the like extent of ground fo manured ; but then it muft 
be recolle€&ted, that, in numberlefs fituations, dung cannot be 
purchafed for money: Hence, to cultivators fo fituated, fuch an 
acquifition, as what I have been defcribing, is of fingular im- 
portance. In procefs of time, a farm may thereby be vaitly be- 
nefited ; for one good crop always provides the means of gaining 
Og Indeed, attention to fuch matters conftitutes, in a great 
meafure, the difference betwixt a good farmer and a bad one. 

I fhall now attempt to draw a few plain and practical infer- 
ences from what is ftated in this and my former letter. 

1st, That lime operates equally well, whether applied in a hot 
or effete ftate, provided the condition of the ground, upon which 
it is ufed, be fuch as to render a calcareous application bene- 
ficial. 

2dly, That, in refpe& of operation, it is immaterial whether 
lime 6 be ufed upon grafs ! and or fummer-fallow, and that objects 
of conveniency ought chicfly to w eigh with the farmer in afcer- 
taining the mott proper time for applying this article. Upon old 
grafs land, it is perhaps beft to plough firft, and to fummer-fal- 
low in the fecond year, when lime can be applied. On new and 
clean grafs land, hefitation is fuperfluous ; it may be limed at the 
outfet, that is, bibere the plough i is admitted. 

3dly, That to lime moorith foils, is a hazardous bufinefs, un- 
lets dung is likewife beftowed ; but to repeat the dofe upon fuch 
foils, elps ecially if they have been feverely cropped, is almoft a 
ceria lofs, and that a compoft of lime and rich earth is the on- 
ly fuccedaneum in fuch cafes. 

4 That ftrong loams and clays require a full dofe to bring 
th to action; fuch foils being capable of abforbing a great 
quan of cal ‘areous matter. Lichter foils, however, require 
feis linie to itimulace tl *m, and may be injured by adminiftering 

ity tl ' prove moder itely beneficial to thofe of a 


be. avy vature. 
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- sthly, That upon frefh land, or land in a proper ftate for 
a calcareous application, lime is much fuperior to dung. Its 
effects continue for a longer period, the crops produced are 
of a fuperior kind, and lefs fufceptible of injury from the ex- 
cefles of drought and moifture. Finally, the ground, par- 
ticularly what is of a ftrong nature, is much eafier wrought ; 
and, in many inftances, the faving of labour would almoft tempt 
a judicious ania to lime his land, were no greater benefit de- 
rived from the application, than the opportunity thereby gained 
of working it in a perfect manner. 

Upon a future occafion, I will likely trouble you with my fen- 
timents.on the management of dung, a fubject imperfe&tly un- 


derftood by many people, though of great importance to every 
practical farmer. Jam, &c, 


ARATOR, 





TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Defcription of a fuccefsful Embankment on Lord Galloway's Eftate. 
GENTLEMEN, 


As you feem anxious to be informed, concerning any improve- 
ment in agriculture that is taking place, I flatter myfelf that the 
following account of a fuccefsful embankment of a part of this 
farm, lying in the mouth of the River Cree, oppofite Creéetown, 
which belongs to Lord Galloway, and is at prefent poflefled by 
me, will not be altogether unacceptable to you. 

I entered to the farm about four years ago, on a leafe of 21 
years, and my life; at which time upwards of 100 Scotifh ftatute 
acres were regularly flooded by the higheft fpring-tides, except- 
ing about three months in Summer, when the tides were lower. 
They were feldom, however, covered above the deepnefs of one 
or two feet, and neyer above four or five. Eighty acres of the 
above confifted of a rich fea marth, or inks, as we call them here, 
almoft a true level, excepting where hollows -were formed by the 
egrefs and regrefs of the tides, and the paflage of frefh water from 
the higher grounds ; and about 4 or 5 acres, which were about 
16 inches lower, being a younger marfh, and nothing but what 
we call ink grafs growing upon it, (as I am no botanift, I can 
give it no other name); other grafles, fuch as clover, rib-grafs, 
&c. grew on the reft of the marfh, forming a very beautiful clofe 
cover in the Summer. ‘The other 20 acres were at an average 
about 18 inches higher ; confequently, the fea did not cover it fo 


often, It had formerly been ploughed, but not for about twenty 


Cc4 years 
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years paft. Laft time it was in corn, it was flooded immediately 
after being fown, which rendered the crop almoft entirely ufelefs, 
and deterred former tenants from ploughing it again. I began to 
bank this field in the Autumn of the year 1798, by making a dike 
along the fide oppofite to the river, in a direct line facing the eaft. 
This dike was made, at an average, about 3} feet high, and 6 feet 
broad at bottom, and 20 inches at top, built after the fame man- 
ner of the one at Netherton of Grange, mentioned in your Fe- 
bruary Magazine, I inclofed, along with faid field, 4 acres of 
the marfh adjoining, by making a dike 5 feet high, and 5 feet in 
bottom, almoft wholly of folid feal or fods, with a very little ftuff, 
properly beat, in the heart of it, which makes an excellent fence, 
and promifes to be a very durable one. This dike, together with 
two {mall drains, one on each fide of it, about 2 feet deep, coft 
3d. per yard. I have been more particular in mentioning this dike 
here, as the divifion dikes of the whole marfh, which is now di- 
vided into four parts, are all built after the fame manner, only 
that there is no loofe ftuff in the heart of fome of them, but all 
of folid feal, jointed like brick, as may be feen in the annexed fi- 
gure A, No. 1, reprefenting an end view, or feétion of it. This 
dike, meant as a permanent fence, anfwered as a temporary bank, 
and enabled me to plough that field in Spring 1799, although the 
bank round the whole marfh was not finithed till the Winter fol- 
lowing. Sowed oats on this field, and, confidering the badnefs of 
the feafon, had a very good crop; particularly fo, on that part 
which had not been ploughed formerly. On further confidera- 
tion, I altered the plan of the bank round the marfh, (which ex- 
tends in a circular direction faeing the north), by making it, at an 
average, about 4+ feet high, and allowing about two feet in the 
bafe for one in height: See fig. No. 2, where A B C reprefents 
an end view, or fection of it, every fmall {pan reprefenting the 
fe€tion of a feal or fod; A B fhews the infide of the bank, with 
the green fide of the feal down; BC the bafe; AC the fide next 
the water, with the green fide of the feal out, (which adds great- 
ly both to the ftrength and beauty of the bank); and D the heart 
of the dike, made up with ftuff properly campreffed with a ram- 
mer. The ftuff was taken from a ditch in the infide of the bank, 
leaving a cafement of a foot, which ought to have been three at 
leaft ; and, where the ground is of a fandy nature, more; as the 
frefh water, running in the infide, was likely to undermine the 
bank, had I not prevented it, by cutting a new drain, and filling 
the old one with the ftuff caft from it. The only creek worth 
noticing, through which the bank paffed, was one about 40 feet 
wide, and g feet deep; in the bottom of which, a wooden pipe, 
with a ftopper, was laid through the bank. No tide offered the 
{malleft injury to the bank, till January laft, when we had one rs 
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the higheft ever remembered by the oldeft inhabitant, which 
broke it at this creek. This, I think, was owing to the wooden 
pipe not being made ftrong enongh, as the weight of the ftu‘f and 
water preffed in the fides of it, and thereby admitted the water 
below. ‘The tide made alfo three fmall breaches in that part of 
the bank, which was built after the firft manner ; but in the part 
made after the manner reprefented in the figure, Ne. 2, no breach 
took place, though it was rather lower than the other part, 
‘There are now about 50 acres of the fame kind of, marfh land 
adjoining mine; and alio about 100 acres on the other fide of the 
river, banked in, all nearly in the fame manner as reprefented in 
the figure. ‘The bank on the farm adjoining mine, fuffered little 
from the high tide ; but the one on the other fide of the river fas 
made almoft a complete wreck, owing to its lying quite oppofite 
to the fouth-weft winds, which always fend up our higheft tides ; 
but this is not the cafe on this fide, thefe winds blowing right 
over our bank, In my opinion, the bank on the other fide of the 
river, in order to be durable, would require to be 30 feet broad, 
and 8 feet high, covered with feals, with the green fide out ; and 
that no ftuff ihould be lifted within 6 or 7 feet of it, the ground 
being of a fandy nature, It might be made after this form: See 
figure, No. 3. I hear that the proprietor is going to make this 
bank anew, on the tenant’s paying intereft for the money laid out; 
fo, we may expect to fee it done in the moft complete ftyle. I 
have now got the breaches in my bank made up, and am begun 
to give the whole a complete repair, by adding, at an average, 15 
inches to its height, and 2 feet of bafe for each foot in height. 
The whole bank is about 1500 yards in length, and, when the re- 
pairs are completed, will altogether coft me betwixt 80 or gol. 

In the year 1800, I ploughed another field of about 26 acres of 
this marfh, befides the one formerly mentioned, on which I had 
an excellent crop of oats, thought by many to be the beft they 
had ever feen. [aft year, I had the fame field, part in oats, and 
part in wheat ; the wheat was a yery good crop; and the cats, 
which were of the Polifh kind, far exceeded the crop of the for- 
mer year. Laft Summer, I levelled the old ridges of the firft 
mentioned field, all by the fpade; gave it a complete fummer- 
fallow; thelled and dunged it well; have part fown with wheat, 
part with potato-oats, and all with grafs feeds. ‘The other field 
is fown, part with wheat, and part with beans drilled; and, what 
is very furprifing, although the wheat was covered feveral times 
by the falt water, when the bank was broke, fome of it to the depth 
of 3 feet, yet it is all looking well. ‘The whole marfh is, this 
year, under the plough. It may be worthy of obfervation, that 
the 4 or 5 acres, which I mentioned as being a younger marth, 
harrowed 
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harrowed eafier than the reft, and produced as good, if not better, 
crops. 

If thefe remarks appear worthy of a place in your Magazine, 
they are at your fervice. I am, Gentlemen, your conftant reader, 
and humble fervant, ‘THomas Hannay, 


Grange of Cree, 18th April 1802. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Hints on the Improvement of Wafte Lands, addreffed to Lord Car- 
rington, Prefident of the Board of Agriculture, 


My Lorp, 


To behold the barren heath conyerted into fweet pafture, and 
the rufhy fen become a fertile field, to every lover of rural fcience, 
are objects far exceeding the fineft paintings of Italy, or the moit 
elegant finifhed Grecian itatue. And, to every friend to the im- 
provements of the Agriculture of Great Britain, it mutt afford 
peculiar fatisfaCtion, to fee the rapid progrefs this moit ufeful of 


all arts has made amongft us of late years, 

How far thofe happy effects on the improyements of the agri- 
culture of Great Britain may be attributed to the indefatigable 
exertions of the Board of Agriculture, is obvious to the moit fu- 
perficial obferver, Since the eftablifhment of this inftitution, a 
paflion for agricultural improvements has continued to pervade all 
ranks. From his Majefty on the Throne to the meanett cottager, 
all with for a bit of land to cultivate; Hence, this univerfal fpi- 
rit of improvement: Hence, the rapid advance in the value of 
land: Hence, the exalted pitch of perfection, to which the agri- 
culture of Great Britain has now arrived. 

Every art has its dawn—its bright day—its meridian, If, then, 
while we have been at war, I had almoit faid, with a// the world, 
our agriculture has been able to keep up its bright day, to what 
meridian fplendour may we not reafonably expect it will arrive, 
now, when we are about to convert our {pears inta pruning hooks, 
and our {words into plough-fhares ? 

Happy Prince ! whofe ambition leads not to raife vaft armies, 
to fhed rivers of human blood, and to lay wafte and deftroy neigh- 
houring ftates ; but to preferve and encourage millions of ufeful 
fubje&ts—cultivating the arts of peace! In all human probabili- 
ty, our great armies are on the eve of being difcharged: And, 
were it poflible to direct their future labours to the cultivation of 
the wafte lands in thefe kingdoms, what immenfe wealth would 
j flow 
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flow from this inexhauftible fource! Here would be a victory, 
indeed, far furpafling the conqueft of Afia itfelf ! 

To inclofe and to drain—to clear the land of weeds—to give 
it the proper quantity of manure, neceffary labour and juft pro- 
portion of good feed—to attend on the feafons for ploughing, 
fowing, reaping and ingathering, and a regular rotation in crop- 
ping, is the fum of all that is, or that ever will be known, of 
good hufbandry. For all of which, my Lord, very good general 
rules and directions may be laid down; but, to put in praétice, 
we often find it more difficult than at firft we were aware of. 
No, my Lord, to become a {kilful hufbandman, requires both 
a difcerning eye, and much practice : This attained, capital and 
enterprize will remove mountains, and fill up valleys. What 
aftonifhing improvements of late years, my Lord, have come 
under the courfe of your own obfervation! And yet much re- 
mains to be done. Caft your eyes around, and how many mil- 
lions of acres do you behold, lying in abfolute fterility, but 
which, by cultivation and proper management, might be made 
valuable property ! 

We obferve, my Lord, petitions coming into Parliament from 
various quarters, {till complaining of the 4:gh price of provifions ; 
and various means offered to redrefs this national grievance. Such 
as, an account of our ftock of grain on hand—our fowing—pro- 
bable increafe, &c.—So far good. But, my Lord, I am humbly 
of opinion, in which, I flatter myfelf, many thoufands of his 
Majefty’s faithful and loving fubjeéts will heartily concur, that 
if thofe wafte lands, above alluded to, wete brought into a ftate 
of cultivation, every real grievance of this nature would be re- 
dreffed. Becaufe the vaft increafe, additional increafe, thence 
arifing, as well as the maintenance of a proportional number of 
ftock, additional ftock, would then be fully adequate to the na- 
tional confumption, even in the moft unpropitious feafons. 

Believe me, my Lord, every common neceflary of life, of 
foreign importation, is a national grievance ; and, until effe€tual 
means be fallen upon to prevent the necefity of foreign importa- 
tion, our manufactures, our commerce, our agriculture, can- 
not arrive at that degree of perfection, at that meridian fplen- 
dour, every true patriot anxioufly wifhes to behold. 

Firmly perfuaded, that the attainment of a conftant and regu- 
lar fupply of the common neceflaries of life to the people, with- 
out the application of foreign aid, is a national object of the 
firft magnitude, and worthy of the ferious confideration of the 
Prefident of the Board of Agriculture, I have veiitured to pre- 
fent thefe loofe hints to your Lordfhip; not doubting but the 
leaft mite of information, when well meant, will be received 
with every degree of attention; efpczially, my Lord, when gra- 

titude 
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titude is the leading motive of its author*. But, before I pro- 
ceed farther, it may not be improper to defcribe thofe wafte 
lands we reckon improveable, as well as thofe generally reckoned 
unimproveable, 


First Crass. 
Improveable Wafte Lands. 


Firft, All fens and lakes, fituated fo far above the level of the 
fea or adjacent rivers, as to admit of being drained. 

Secondly, All ftrong clays, covered with a flratum of mofs, 
which, in many fituations, may be floated off to the fea. 

Thirdly, All deep level mofs, of late found capable of high 
improvement +. 

Fourthly, All thin furface of mofs, of clay bottom, on up- 
lands, capable of being improved by paring and burning cul- 
ture. 

Fifthly, All black, heath, light foil, ,of gravel or till bottom. 

Sixthly, All rocky heaths, which, though not adapted to til- 
lage, might be much improved, by fpreading lime, fhells, or 
marl, on the furface, for pafturage. 

Laftly, All thofe lands, capable of being reclaimed from the 
fea by embankment, 


Seconp Crass. 
Unimproveable Wafte Lands. 


All fens, lakes and moraffes, fituated fo much on a level with 
the fea or adjacent rivers, as to render them incapable of being 
drained. All deep mofs in elevated fituations, and of uneven 
furface—all downs—bleak mountains, and rocky hills, wherever 
fituated. 


Now, my Lord, from the different county reports, I appre- 
hend the Board of Agriculture are perfeétly fatisfied that the ex- 
tent of thofe wafte lands, arranged in the firft clafs, are fuch, if 
brought under proper cultivation, as would prevent the necefity 
of foreign importation. To bring this about, will require time 
and much Jabour. Granted. But it is equally true, ‘that wine 
* maketh a man merry—But money anfwereth all things.’ 

On a former occafion, I gave your Lordfhip fome hints on this 
important fubje€&t ; but thofe being chiefly defigned to point out 
the propriety of improvements, in general, on wafte lands, with 
a fcheme of management, fhewing fuch to be adapted to the 
mutual advantage of both Jandlord and tenant—and being — 

what 


* Allnding to a filver medal voted. by the Beard of Agriculture to the author on 2 
Zormer occafion. 


$ Such is Trafford Mofs near Manchefter, and Swindrick Muir in Ayshhire. 
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what doubtfal of thefe, however much interefted, making an 
great progrefs, without Parliamentary aid, made me fuggeft thete 
additional crude hints to your Lordthip. 

‘The fcheme I would at prefent beg leave to fubmit to the 
confideration of the Board of Agriculture, is quite fimple.— 
Suppofing you to fucceed in your application to the Houfe of 
Commons for a divifion of the wafte lands, and that an annual 
grant was made by Parliament for promoting their improvement 3 
this grant, judicioufly diftributed in premiums and honorary re- 
wards throughout the feveral diftri€ts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for a few years, for the exprefs purpofe of promoting 
the cultivation of the wafte lands in thefe kingdoms, would 
produce an aftonifhing effe€t—infomuch, my Lord, that a fpirit 
of emulation and enterprize, almoft univerfal, would thereby 
be diffufed throughout the agricultural world, unknown at any 
other period. 

The manner of fixing, and mode of diftributing, thofe pre- 
miums and honorary rewards, to be under the fole direétion of 
the Board of Agriculture. 

Iam well aware, my Lord, that, to fuperficial obfervers, fuch 2 
meafure will feem extravagant; but to thofe who have pene- 
tration fufficient to dive into the great national benefits thence 
to arife, it will only appear as a /um of money well fecured, 
which, in a fhort while, will be rendered back to Government 
Jfeven-fold ; feeing the only permanent /ource of taxation is in 
land. 

It would be arrogant in me, to pretend to lay down rules for 
the diftribution of thofe honorary rewards and premiums. From 
the ma/s of information your Lordfhip is in poffeflion of, the 
Board of Agriculture alone are competent to the important 
tafk. 

It may not, however, be amifs to fuppofe what number of 
acres of wafte lands it is probable may be brought into cultiva- 
tion annually. Let us fuppofe 500,000 acres. This, upon an 
average, will yield fupport to the like number of fou!s, over 
and above what is required for feed and feeding the working 
ftock ; and, continued for the fpace of feven years, would add to 
the general national ftock of provifions, fupport for three mil- 
lions and a half of people! 

The fubje&, my Lord, is of greater importance than any that 
can occupy the attention of the Board at which you refpectably 
prefide; and I fanguinely hope, it will be taken up at an early 
period, in that decifive way which is neceflary to ifure fuccefs 
to a meafure, which has for its objeét, the profperity of agri- 
culture, and the comfort and happinefs of the inhabitants of tiis 
country. I have the honour to be, my Lord, &e. 

ARISTIDES. 
Te 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 

_ PresuminG that the directions for making compoft dung- 
hills of peat-turf, in a judicious manner, as afcertained in a 
pamphlet lately written by Lord Meadowbank, will be of uti- 
lity to many of your readers, I have fent you a tranfcript of 
a part of that pamphlet. I have only to add, that I have feen 
a compoft dunghill, made according to his Lordfhip’s dire€tions, 
which completely anfwered the purpofe, by merce peat- 
turf, and thereby reducing it into a fituation proper to be applied 
as manure; which appears to me to be a far preferable method 
to that of reducing the peat-turf (or mofs, a3 it is called in 
Scotland) to afhes. Iam, &c. A. S. 


Direéions for making Compoft Dunghills of Peat-Mofs, by 
Lord Meadowbank. 


- Let the peat-mofs, of which compoft is to be formed, be 
thrown out of the pit for fome weeks or months, in order to 
lofe its redundant moifture. By this means, it is rendered the 
lighter to carry, and lefs compact and weighty, when made up 
with frefh dung for fermentation; and, accordingly, lefs dung 
is required for the purpofe, than if the preparation is made 
with peat taken recently from the pit. The peat taken from 
near the furface, or at a confiderable depth, anfwers equally 
well. 
Take the peat-mofs to a dry fpot, convenient for conftructing 
a dunghill to ferve the field to be manured. Lay the cart-loads 
of it in two rows, and of the dung, in a row betwixt them. 
The dung thus lies nearly on an area of the future compoft 
dunghill, and the rows of peat fhould be near enough each 
other, that workmen, in making up the compoft, may be able 
to throw them together by the fpade. In making up, let the 
workmen begin at one end ; and at the extremity of the row of 
dung, (which fhould not extend quite fo far at that end as the 
rows of peats on each fide of it do), let them lay a bottom of 
peat, fix inches deep and fifteen feet wide, if the grounds admit 
of it; then throw forward, and: lay on, about ten inches of 
dung above the bottom of peat; then add from the fide-rows 
about fix inches of peat; then four or five of dung, and then 
ix more of peat; then another thin layer of dung; and then 
cover 
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cover it over with peat at the end where it was begun, at the 
two fides, and above. The compoft fhould not be raifed aboye 
foor feet, or four feet and a half high; otherwife, it is apt to 
prefs too heavily on the under parts, and check the fermentation, 
When a beginning is thus made, the workmen will proceed 
working backwards, and adding to the column. of compoft, as 
they are furnifhed with the three rows of materials directed to 
be laid down for them. They muft take care not to tread on the 
compoft, or render it too compact ; and, of confequence, in 
proportion as the peat is wet, it fhould be made up in Jumps, 
and not much broken. 

In mild weather, feven cart-load of common farm-dung, to- 
lerably frefh made, is fufficient for twenty-one cart-loads of 
peat mofs ; but in cold weather, a larger proportion of dung is 
defirable. To every twenty-eight carts of the compoft, when 
made up, it is of ufe to throw on, above it, a cart load of afhes, 
either made from coal, peat, or wood; or, if thefe cannot be 
had, half the quantity of flacked lime may be ufed; the more 
finely powdered the better. But thefe additions are nowife ef- 
fential to the general fuccefs of the compoft. 

The dung to be ufed fhould either have been recently made, or 
kept frefh by compreflion; as, by the treading of cattle or fwine, 
or by carts pafling over it. And if there is little or no litter in it, 
a {maller quantity will ferve, provided any fpungy vegetable mat- 
ter is added at making up the compoft, as frefh weeds, the rub- 
bith of a ftack-yard, potato-fhaws, fawings of timber, &c. And 
as fome forts of dung, even when frefh, are much more ads 
vanced in decompofition than others, it is material to attend to 
this ; for a much lefs proportion of fuch dung as is lefs advanc- 
ed, will ferve for the compoft, provided care is taken to kee 
the mafs fufficiently open, either by a mixture of the above 
mentioned fubftances, or, if thefe are wanting, by adding the 
peat piece-meal ; that is, firft making it up in the ufual pro- 
portion of three to one of dung ; and then, after a time, adding 
an equal quantity, more or lefs, of mofs. The dung of this 
character, of greateft quantity, is fhamble dung, with which, 
under the above pfecautions, fix times the quantity of peat, or 
more, may be prepared. ‘The fame holds as to pigeon dung, 
and other fow! dung; and, to a certain extent alfo, as to that 
which is collected from towns, and made by animals that feed 
on grains, refufe of diftilleries, &c. 

The compoilt, after it is made up, gets into a general heat, 
fooner or later, according to the weather, and the condition of 
the dung: In Summer, in ten days or fooner; in Winter, not 
pethaps for many weeks, if the coldis fevere. It always, how- 


Ver, 
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ever, has been found to come on at laft *; and, in Summer, it 
fometimes rifes fo high as to be mifchievous, by confuming the 
materials, (fire-fanging). In that feafon, a ftick fhould be kept 
in it in different parts, to pull out and feel now and then; for, 
if it approaches to blood-heat, it fhould either be watered, or 
turned over; and, on fuch an occafion, advantage may be taken 
to mix it with a little frefh mofs+. ‘The heat fubfides, after a 
time, and with great variety, according to the weather, the 
dung, and the perfection of the making up of the compoft ; 
which then fhould be allowed to remain untouched, till within 
three weeks of ufing, when it fhould be turned over, upfide 
down, and outfide in, and all lumps broken: Then it comes 
into a fecond heat; but foon cools, and fhould be taken out for 
ufe. In this ftate, the whole, except bits of the old decayed 
wood, appears a black free mafs, and {preads like garden mould. 
Ule it, weight for weight, as farm-yard dung; and it will be 
found, in a courfe of cropping, fully to ftand the comparifon. 

Let it be obferved, that the object in making up the compoft, 
is to form as large a hot-bed as the quantity of dung employed 
admits of, and then to furround it on all fides, fo as to have the 
whole benefit of the heat and effluvia. Peat, nearly as dry as 
garden-mould in feed-time, may be mixed with the dung, fo as 
to double the volume and more of it.. Workmen muft begin 
with ufing layers; but, when accuftomed to the juft propor- 
tions, if they are furnifhed with peat moderately dry, and dung 
not loft in litter, they throw it up together as a mixed mafs; 
and they improve in the art, fo as to make a lefs proportion of 
dung ferve for the preparation. 

The addition, recommended, of afhes or lime to the compoft, 
is thought to favour the general perfection of the preparation, 
and to haften the fecond heat. ‘The lime laid on above the 
dung-hill, as directed, is rendered mild by the vapours that e- 
icape during the firft heat. 

Compott, made up before January, has hitherto been in good 
order for the Spring crops; but this may not happen in a long 
froft. In Summer, it is ready in eight or ten weeks; and if 
there is an anxiety to have it foon prepared, the addition of 

: afhes 


* In order to bring on the heat more expeditioufly in a compoft made up in froft, 
a narrow addition of dung and peat has, fometimes, after the froft had gone off, 
been laid along the fides of the compoft, fcraping down a little the coating of peat 
upon it. 

" In June 1796, a compoft was formed, only 2% peat of 1 dung: It heated in 
July beyond the meafure of a thermometer graduated to 110°. Part was allowed 
to ftand, part turned with a half more mofs. Three weeks after, (18th Auguft), 
the heat of the former had defcended to 84°, while that of the latter had got up 
again to above 110°. 
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afhes, or of a little lime rubbith of old buildings, or of lime 
flacked with foul water, applied to the dung ufed in making up, 
will quicken the procefs confiderably. 

Lime has been mixed previoufly with the peat; but the com- 
poft prepared with that mixture, or with the fimple peat, feem- 
ed to produce equally good crops. All the land, however, that 
it has been tried on, has been limed more or lefs within thefe 
twenty-five years. 

The rich coarfe earth, which is frequently found on the fur- 
face of peat, is too heavy to be admitted into this compoft; 
but it makes an excellent top-drefling, if previoufly mixed and 
turned over with lime. 

Peat, prepared with lime alone, has not been found to anfwer 
asa good manure. In one inftance, viz. on a bit of fallow, 
fown with wheat, it was manifeftly pernicious. 





LETTER X. 
FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
StriGures on Farm-Management near London. 


(Continued from p. 75.) 


WHILE at yout eftate, I inquired into the method of reaping 
and fecuring your grain, efpecially wheat, and found them both 
extremely faulty. Reaping your wheat fo very high, leaving 
the ftubble, as | was informed, almoft as high as the knee, is 
unqueftionably attended with a prodigious lofs of grain; I fhould 
fuppofe not lefs than from two to three bufhels an acre. The 
experiment was fairly made, comparatively, by an experienced 
farmer of my acquaintance. ‘Two pieces of ground in the fame 
field were cut down by the fame gang of reapers, accurately 
timed by a watch, and the ground carefully meafured. ‘Che 
_ Produce of the two patches were feparately thtafhed and mea- 
fured; even the value of the ftraw in both were computed. 
Allowing in every refpeét, both of wages and victuals, for the 
difference of expence, by the acre, in the two ways, the advan- 
tage was very confiderable in favour of low cutting; befides 
the great additional quantity of fodder and manure produced by 
the latter. 

Indeed, on even a very flight confideration of the fubjeé, it 
muft be evident, that a confiderable number of the ears of 

VOL. III. NO. XI. Dd wheat 
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wheat are always, in harveft time, bent down almoft to the 
ground, which muft necefiarily be left uncut in high reap- 
ing. ‘Lhefe are not, indeed, altogether loft to the community ; 
fince they are gleaned up, in a great meafure, by the poor of 
the parifh. ‘They are, however, in a very great degree, loft to 
the occupier and the proprietor of the ground; and may, in fome 
meafure, even be confidered as a public lofs: For I am very well 
convinced, that numbers prefer the indolent occupation of 
gleaning, who are neither too old nor too young for the more 
Jaborious and more ufeful tafk of reaping. Not to mention, 
that gleaning leads almoft neceilarily into {trong temptations of 
pilfering from the fheaves ; and confequently is one help, a- 
mong infinite numbers, towards corrupting the morals of the 
lower clafs of the community. I find, the attention requifite to 
keep the gleaners within fome tolerable bounds, prevents the 
poflibility of giving that marked fuperintendance, which is in- 
difpenfably neceflary for keeping the reapers in exact and pro- 
per order. 

Your plan, likewife, of fecuring your grain in barns, I muft 
confider as attended with a vaft deal of unneceflary expence. 
‘The barns requifite for containing the corn produce of a large 
farm, or, which is ultimately the fame thing, of a number of 
fmall farms, coft an immenfe deal of money; which, in my 
opinion, is altogether thrown away, as the grain can be more 
commodioufly, and, at leaft, with equal fafety, preferved in 
ricks properly conftruéted. This vaftly unneceflary wafte of 
buildings, could be much more advantageoufly employed to o- 
ther, and more profitable purpofes, in the farm-ftead. 

Befides, the corn and its ftraw muft neceffarily be a great 
deal more dried in the field, to render it proper for being fecur- 
ed in barns, than when it is to be built in ricks; as thefe latter, 
being expofed to the free air all round, are by no means fo apt 
to heat or mould the grain and ftraw, as if it were ftored in 
barns. In confequence of that fuperior degree of drynefs ne- 
ceflary for barn-harvefting, the grain is certainly a great deal 
more apt to fhake out from the ear, in handling and forking into 
the carts or waggons, for being led home. When built in ricks, 
properly contrived, the grain is likewife placed altogether out 
of the reach of rats and mice, which commit very great wafte in 
barns, however well conftructed. 

I would therefore propofe, that all your grain fhould be built 
in round ricks in the yard, upon wooden frames, open below, 
raifed on ftone fupports, fimilar to thofe on which your granary 
is fixed. By this plan, it would be moft effectually fecured 
again{t the depredations of vermin ; and, befides, the air — 

ree 
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free accefs all around, and even underneath, through the ister- 
ftices of the frame, it would be completely prevented from all 
danger of fpoiling in any way in the rick. 

In this way of fecuring grain, the ricks do not by any means 
require to be thatched fo very fubftantially, and, of confequence, 
expenfively, as is practifed with you; where, I underftand, tricks, 
that are only to itand rather under a year, are thatched with 
almoft as much care as cottages, that are intended to laft for 
many years. Your foteman informed me, that it would occupy 
a man, ‘who doubtlefs muft have afhiitants to fupply him with 
materials, abiove a day to thatch one moderate rick. With us; 
one thatcher, and two affiftants, will thatch at leaft fix large 
ticks in one day; and fecure them fo effe€tually, as to preferve 
the grain and ftraw from every baneful influence of weather, for 
a complete feafon. - 

In building a corn rick, effe€tual care muft be taken, to keep 
the cenitie or heart of the rick always confiderably higher than 
the outer range of fheaves; fo that every fheaf in the rick has 
a confiderable flope outwards and downwards. When this is 
properly attended to, and all the fheaves carefully locked together, 
and the crown properly put on, the rick will even turn a very 
heavy fhower, before the thatch is applied. The whole rick, 
after the thatch is laid on, is finally covered over with a net- 
work of ftraw ropes, leaving the mefhes about nine or twelve 
inches wide; all the ends of the ropes being fecured to a belt 
rope, which gees round the rick below the eaves, juft within 
reach of a man; and the middles of all the ropes are tied to one 
that goes ftraight over the top of the rick, by fmall hand- 
fuls of ftraw. I have endeavoured to fhew the difpofition of 
the whole, in a fketch. (See Plate, p. 332.) A AAare the ftone 
fupports, with their flat capsaaa. BB is the wooden frame. 
CCC the ftraight rope, to which all the others are attached at 
ddd, &c. and their ends firmly fecured, by pafling feveral times 
tound the belt rope EE. F is the crown or fummit of the rick, 
firmly fixed over the ftraight rope C, and is fometimes fancifully 
decorated. All the oblique ropes, d dd, are put on alternately 
from the oppofite fides of the rick. Some farmers prefer fixing 
‘the ends of the oblique ropes to the buts of the fheavess; without 
tfing a-belt rope. 

‘The plan of houfing hay, as practifed in your country, is 
hikewife, in my opinion, equally abfurd and expeofive. Like 


Prain, hay requires to be made excell ively ¢ dry; to admit of being 
oufed with fafety. In it, likewiie, there are feeds, which may 
very properly be faved for after ufe; but which are very apt to 
¢ fhaken out, aud conf quentiy le Mt, when over dricd: And if 
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houfed with too much moifture, the hay is extremely apt to 
acquire a mufty flavour, that can neither be agreeable nor whole- 
fome to horfes, cattle, or fheep ; befides the danger of heating, 
and even of taking fire, which muft be much greater in a houfe, 
than when built properly in a rick. 

In this country, all our hay is built in rieks or ftacks. The 
former refembling the corn ricks, but generally larger; the latter 
refembling a barn, or long cottage, with a pavilion roof; and 
both are thatched, on fimilar principles to thofe explained with 
regard to corn ricks. As a proof that hay ricks anfwer the 
cage as effe€tually as barns, I need only to refer you to the 

ay yards of the great cow-keepers around London; where, 
fometimes, one or more great barns full of hay ftand, as a 
ftriking contraft, befide eight or ten vaft hay ftacks: A fingular 
proof of the power of habit and prejudice, over experience and 
common fenfe. 

In cafe of raw weather during hay or corn harveft, it is com- 
mon, in this country, to form a funnel or chimney up the centre 
both of hay and corn ricks; which are then invariably built 
circular, and confiderably fmaller than in good feafons. ‘This 
funnel is very eafily conftruéted.—A round fheaf of ftraw, firmly 
bound up, is placed in the centre of the rick, at the foundation, 
and regularly drawn up, asthe rick is built around it. Sometimes, 
in very bad feafons, and particularly for barley ricks, three or four 
poles, wound about with ftraw ropes, are fet up in the centre, and 
the rick built round the hollow which they form. _ When there is 
no open frame below the rick, it is necdlins to leave an opening 
below, (fometimes two or three are left), to admit the free cir- 
culation of air. Thefe openings have a fingular denomination 
in Scotland, and the North of England. They are called faw/, 
in Englith, fa//e, houfes; probably from young women being 
frequently inveigled into thefe fecret recefles, under fale pro- 
miles. 

I have obferved an excellent practice near London, when 
building large hay ftacks. At night, and in time of rain, a 
large fail-cloth is ftretched over the unfinifhed ftack, in the form 
of a vaft tent. This effeually guards againft bad weather, 
and does not prevent the fteam of the hay from making it¢ 
efcape. p 

As a fubftitute for a hay barn, in a grazing farm, which does 
not fupply ftraw for thatching the hay itack, I would recommend 
a moveable roof, erected on four ftrong upright pofts of wood, 
or what is called a Dutch barn. This roof can be raifed or 
lowered, either by a dumb-fcrew, or by levers, fo as to accom- 
modate itfelf to the quantity of hay, either in proportion 2 
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the crop, or as it is expended. This roof is both cheaper than 
a barn, and admits the air mote freely; and, if the hay happens 
to be put up too moift, and threatens to heat too much, it is 
much eafier and lefs expenfive to empty than a clofe barn. I 
am, &c. , Rrr. 








TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On making Compoft Dungbills. * 
GENTLEMEN, 


Havine never as yet feen, in your ufeful publication, any ac- 
count of the way in which a compoft dunghill fhould be made up, 
or the materials, &c. which it fhould be compofed of, I will 
thank you, or any of your correfpondents, to favour me with the 
neceflary information on the fubje&. The gentleman who fa- 
vours me with his fentiments, will, I doubt not, explain the beft 
time of the year for making the dunghill; the propereft way of 
laying down, and mixing the materials; the proportions to be 
auied; and not only embrace thofe cafes where plenty of dung can 
be got, but alfo thofe fituations where only lime and mofs are at 
hand. The part of the country, which I am connected with, has 
few, if indeed any, good farmers; I therefore truft you will 
not refufe to give me your ideas in a matter, which muft be 
known before any improvements are attempted. 

Iam yours, &c. 
Edinburgh, Feb. 15. B.Q.R. 





TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Probable Caufe of the Curl in Potatoes. 


GENTLEMEN, 


, AGREEABLE to the example, and in compliance with the folici- 
tation of your ingenious correfpondent A. 5S. (No. X. p. 214.) I 
fend you the following theory of this difeafe. : 
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™ Note by the ConduGor. 


We refer our correfpondent to the communications of ARATOR and A. S. in this 
“Number. Any time of the year is equally proper for making compoft dunghills, 
though, if they are turned with the plough, dry weather thould be ftudied when thar 
epstation is to be performed. N, 
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In entering upon the fubje&t, it may be neceflary to obferve, 
that, though various plants are endowed with a power of adapt- 
ing their natures fo far to a change of climate, as to become quite 
naturalized to a country much colder than that wherein they were 
indigenous ; yet the change, in fome cafes, takes place by fuch 
flow degrees, that a great number of years are requifite to com- 
plete this procefs of aflimilation. ‘The criterion of tomplete natur- 
alization in plants, which renew their ftalks every year, being the 
produétion of ftalk and feeds in full maturity, this they will at- 
tain to in the dry and warm fituations of the country into which 
they have been introduced, fooner than in the cold hilly regions. 

‘Thefe particulars appear fully exemplified in the potato plant, 
which was introduced from a climate much warmer thgn ours, fo 
early as the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; yet, from any information 
I have been able to colleét, was not known to produce its {talk and 
feeds in full maturity, till within thefe forty years, and that on- 
ly in the dryeft and warmeft fituations of this country. In the 
cold mountainous part of the iiland, it has not yet attained this 
degree of perfection, the ftalks or.haulm always continuing in a 
green ftate till the end of the feafon; while the Surinam potato, 
(with fome other kinds) more recently introduced to the climate, 
has not yet brought its ftalk and feeds to full maturity, even in 
the moft favourable firuations, 

Now, as the curled difeafe did not make its appearance in this 
country till within thefe forty years *, and that only in thote 
warm diftri€ts where, as might be expected, the potato plant firit 
brought its feeds to maturity; and as it has always been moft 
prevalent, when, from the drynefs and warmth of the preceding 
Summer, the ftalk and feeds had been moft fully matured 4, 
while, on the contrary, it has in no cafe eyer feized the Surinam 
fpecies, which does not perfect its feeds, and is ftill unknown in 
thofe hilly late fituations, where the feeds of the common kind do 
not ripen to perfection ; I have been led to fuppofe, that it may 
originate from the feminal juices being transferred from the root 
to the bell or apple, in bringing the feeds to complete maturity; 
by a repetition of which, for a year or two, the roots may be re- 
duced to fuch a ftate of debility, as to render them inadequate to 


the 


“ « 


* See Tranfactions.of the Society for Encouragement of Arts, &c. vol. viii. p- 43: 
where we are told, that the curl firft made its appearance in the year 1764, in the 
very diftri€ of Lancafhire, where potatoes had been firft cultivated, on their intro- 
duction’ from Ireland. > See alfo vol. ix. p. §7- 

+ Sce General View of Agriculture in the north riding of Yorkfhire, drawn Up 


for the coafideration of the Board of Agriculture. See alio Ditio of Eaft Lothian, 
by Baron Hepburn, . 
t } . . 
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the propagation of healthy plants. This tl.eory feems, in fome 
degree, to be fupported by analogy ; for 

** Liberal, not lavifh, is kind Nature’s hand.” Beartie. 


We find that, in many other plants, the root becomes divefted 
of its power to continue the fucceflion, as foon as feeds have been 
produced in a perfectly mature ftate. Common red clover (¢re- 
folium pratenfe) for example, will fpring again and again from the 
root, while it is not allowed to ripen its feeds; but, as foon as 
its feeds are allowed to arrive at a ftate of complete maturity, al- 
moft every plant will die, and the few which happen to vegetate 
in the fucceeding year, always appear fickly. 

The remedy, or rather preventive, which naturally prefents 
itfelf upon this view of the difeafe, is, a change of fets from the 
hill country, to thofe diftrits where the curl has made its ap- 
pearance ; or planting a few for feed, fo late in the feafon, as to 
preclude the poflibility of their arriving at full maturity; tak- 
ing off the bloffom would perhaps ferve the fame purpofe. But, 
a none of thefe precautions have been adopted, the follow- 
ing obfervation may be worth attending to, viz. when cutting po- 
tatoes for planting, thofe which prefent a hard ftony-like fubttance 
to the knife, and break off fhort, without yielding, when nearly 
cut through, will produce curled plants; while thofe which cut 
foft, and yield before they break, will produce healthy plants. * 


P.§.--I am aware that a queftion may be put, when the a- 
bove theory is examined: Why is not the whole crop curled, 
when every plant of the preceding crop, from which the fets were 
taken, had arrived at maturity? To which I beg leave to an- 
{wer, It is poflible (perhaps I might fay probable} that fuch of 
the bulbs only as had attained their full growth, (whether large 
or fmall) are in a ftate to afford fap of that mature confiftence re- 
quifite for bringing the feeds to perfection; in which cafe, thofe 
bulbs that were in a growing ftate when the ftalk withered, may 
{till remain capable of reproducing a healthy fucceffion. If infects 
were the efficient caufe, as alleged by A.S., and frofted roots 
the eafieft prey to infects, furely potatoes, cultivated in hilly 
countries, would be moft obnoxious to their depredations, and 
confequently to the curl. 

With regard to the propriety of ufing fcooped feed, I remark, 
that it is well known, that upon very fine land, and in particular 
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fine feafons, the produce from /ight corn is little or nothing infe- 
rior to that from the def ; yet this is fo far from being the cafe 
in general, that a farmer would find himfelf moft egregioufly mif- 
taken, who fowed fuch feed upon a poor foil, from the refult of 
experiments made under favourable circumftances. The ee: 
tion is obvious. P. H. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Feeding Sheep, and a Subftitute for Folding, communicated by 
A. Hunter M. D. York. 


An eminent farmer in Bedfordthire has found, that nothing is 
fo beneficial in feeding fheep on turnips, by way of addition, 
as peas. A fmall quantity, as two or three bufhels a day, to ong 
hundred and fifty wedders, has a confiderable effect ; and the be- 
nefit to the land may be feen to an inch, in the fucceeding crop 
of barley. As to folding, farmers begin to be divided in their 
opinions. An excellent farmer in Norfolk, who rents a farm of 
1800 acres, never folds, and is well perfuaded that it is not at 
all neceffary. Another farmer of eminence, in the fame coun- 
ty, who never folds, informs me, that his leas, when he breaks 
them up for corn, pay him amply for leaving the fheep at night 
where they feed by day. The practice begins to decline in the 
neighbourhood of Holkham ; but certainly there are fome tillage 
farms that cannot be advantageoufly managed without folding. 

The trouble and expence of keeping a flock of fheep for the 
purpofe of folding, may probably be avoided by forming large 
ponds, fo conftructed as to receive and hold water. Into thefe 
ponds, let drains from the ftables, cow-houfes, ox-ftalls, pigeon 
and wath-houfes be direéted ; and, in order to enrich the water, 
let all kinds of vegetable and animal fubftances be thrown in, 
particularly the contents of the neceffaries and flaughter-houfe. 
dt is prefumed, that this putrid water, when put upon the land 
by means of water-carts, will prove as beneficial as a flock of 
fheep kept for the exprefs purpofe of folding; and where no 
fheep are kept for that purpofe, fuch will prove an excellent ma- 
nure for meadow land. A pond of fixty feet diameter, by fix 
feet deep, will contain upwards of 700 hogfheads of water. It 
is prefumed, that a pond of this nature and fize, when properly 
fupplied with water and putrefcent bodies, may be equal in its 
effeCls to a confiderable fold of theep. The putrefcency of the 
water may be greatly increafed by occafionally f{upplying the 
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ponds with the refufe of fifth and fea-weed, where they can be 
conveniently procured ; and inall places within a reafonable dif- 
tance of fea-ports, where fhips are employed in the Greenland 
fifhery, the farmer will find a feafonable fupply of putrefcent 
matter by the purchafe of the whale blubber, after the oil has 
been taken from it. Such is the ftrength of the laft named fub- 
ftance, that it is well worth the farmer’s while to be at the ex- 
pence of carrying it in cafks to a confiderable diftance, for the 
purpofe of giving vigour to his compoft dunghills. The an, 
cients were {crupuloufly nice in the formation of their dunghills ; 
and it ig a reproach to the prefent race of farmers, that fo mate- 
rial a branch of their bufinefs fhould, at this day, be fo imper- 
fectly known or attended to *. 


If I remember right, the large common-fewer of Edinburgh 
empties itfelf fomewhere to the eaftward of the city. Such 
being the cafe, would it not be a great improvement, if a well- 
conftruéted refervoir was made to receive the excrementitious 
matter, the bafon being occafionally replenifhed with earth and 
{mall rubbifh ? In this manner, many thoufands of loads of rich 
manure might be faved from the fea, to which place the excre- 
mentitious matters are upon their paflage. I am glad to learn 
that a partial benefit is aeeaey gained by the poffeffors of land 
betwixt the city and the fea; but humbly prefume, that a greater 


_ benefit might {till be derived were a proper refervoir to be con- 
ftructed. 


Ta 





* Note by the Condu€tor of this Department. 


We are proud to rank a gentleman of fuch eminent talents as Dr Hunter among 
our friends, and refpeétfully folicit a continuance of his valuable correipondcnce. 
Without offering any remarks cf our own upon the abeve hints, which, with the 
charaéteriftic modeity of a man of real icience, are thrown out with diffidence for 
the improvement of others, we thail only add, that it is highly probable, that wae 
ter made putrid by artificial means, may be ufed to dupply the place of theep-fold~ 
ing. The fubjeét, at leaft, is worthy of attention, and we recommend it to the 
confideration of our experimental friends. In a work fuch as ours, hints of this 
kind will be well received ; for what is hinted by one perfon may be faccefsfully ¢xe- 
cuted by another, who might not otherwife have thought of it. 

The benefit of ufing water in a putrefcent ftate, is thus defcribed in a French 
work we have feen, cailed Le Socrate Ruffigue.- * The fagacity of our philofopher 
e plained to him, that, to obtain manure thoroughly rotten, he has nothing to do 
but to preferve a conftani fermentation by frequent waterings. Too facilitate this, 
he has funk feveral large pits which have wooden covers. In thefe pits he keeps the 
proli c water effintial to many operations; firft putting fome thoroughly fermented 
cow dung at the bottom, he pours in a proper quantity of boiling water, and then 
fills up the pit with frefh water from a nighbouring pond ; this brings on, in thee 
weeks, a ftate of putrefcence ; which, without Wwiling water, could not be attainable 
intwo months He has thusa perpetual iupply of corrupted water, as well fog 


the p-rpofes of vegetation, as to keep fis dunghill in a conftant flate of humidity” 
N. 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On raifing Cabbages, as a Subftitute for Turnips, with fome Obfer- 
vations upon Raifing and Keeping Potatoes. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Ir is of great importance in hufbandry, to provide plenty of 
food for cattle in Winter and Spring, when there is very little 
for them in the fields. The cultivated graffes are now general- 
ly introduced, and affift the farmer, in this refpect, greatly. 
For the fame reafon, turnips are alfo very valuable, but fubject 
to fail by the fly, and, in Winter and Spring, by froft. On this 
aecount, other plants have been, and may be, cultivated for 
Winter and Spring food ; and, among thefe, I confider cabbage 
to be of the greateft utility. ‘There are many kinds of cabbage ; 
but, for the above mentioned purpofe, I prefer the large Scots 
grey to every other, as they will thrive in any ground, if well 
manured. ‘Che moft proper way of raifing them, is, to fow the 
feed about the middle of Auguft, upon a rich border, well fhel- 
tered from the north wind ; and, if the Winter is not very fe- 
vere, the plants will be ready for fetting out by the end of March 
thereafter. The land, upon which they are to be planted, may 
be ploughed any time throughout Winter, when the weather is 
dry, laid out into drills with three feet interval, and dung fpread 
therein. The drills may then be reverfed, and the cabbages plant- 
ed with the firft favourable opportunity after the time mentioned, 

Some people may think, that the fize of the drills is too nar- 
row, and that room is not left for the cabbages to grow, But 
the kind recommended grows very hard, and does not fpread fo 
much as fome other varieties. There fhould alfo be fome feed 
fown in the beginning of March, which will furnifh plants, to 
fupply thofe that may die out after tranfplanting, and alfo for 
being ufed upon a feparate field, which will be attended with 
many advantages. One great benefit arifing from cabbage, is, 
that they give the farmer plenty of green meat for his cows, 
during the Harveft and early Winter months; as, by plucking 
off the outfide blades, no damage is done to the main ftock. 
About the month of December, the crop may be taken up, and 
brought home to the farm-ftead, or any other convenient place, 
where they may be ftacked and thatched clofe up, till theyare want- 
ed for the beftial. Either ftraw, rufhes, or broom, will anfwer for 
covering ; and, in this manner, food is always at hand, when 
accefs to the field is prevented by ftorms of froft or fnow. An- 
other advantage of raifing cabbage, is, that the land, fo em- 
ployed, may be ufed in the next feafon, in growing potatoes, 
without any more dung; and, in the third year, be laid down 
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with barley and grafs feeds, much cleaner than if it had been 
under naked fummer-fallow. 

I have obferved different ways of raifing and preferving pota- 
toes. Some people plant them according to the drill’ fyftem ; 
others after the plough, and many with the fpade; but few 
can give a reafon for preferring any one of thefe ways to another. 
In wet ground, I make up all my drills in Winter, ploughing 
in the dung at the fame time, which mixes it fufficiently with 
the earth, before the feafon of planting arrives. In dry ground, 
I dung as above, ploughing the ground in the Spring, two or 
three times, as I fee caufe, and put the potato in the fide of the 
fecond furrow, about half way betwixt the bottom and the fur- 
face, which gives the feed a loofe mould to grow in. My opi- 
nion is, that potatoes cannot be planted too near the furface, 
if they be covered with moujd, provided that the earth is after- 
wards drawn well up to the roots, which method forwards their 
growth amazingly, both as to fize and mellownefs. In a rainy 
feafon, I have often, with garden fhears, gone betwixt the rows, 
and pruned off the fide ftems, thereby admitting the fun and 
ait to the roots, which is of great utility in promoting their fu- 
ture growth. 

To keep potatoes from vegetating in the Spring, I have tried 
various ways. ‘The only method that anfwered fufliciently, was, 
by mixing t!-em with mofs earth, brought home in the preced- 
ing July, and laid into a dry houfe, to remain till the potatoes 
were taken up, which ought to be done in good weather, fo as 
they may be put into the pit or houfe, where they are to remain 
during the Winter, in a dry flate. After the potatoes are mixed 
with the mofs earth, I cover them with ftraw and divots, ufing 
every degree of pains to prevent either the fun or froft getting 
accefs tothem. In this way, | commonly have potatoes, in the 
moft pear ftate, all the year over; and | humbly recommend 
a trial of the above mode, to every perfon who is fond of this 
valuable efculent, or who wifhes to promote its exrenfive culti- 
vation. Iam yours, &c. A Banresnire Farmer. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


he following Confiderations on the Prices of Corn were lately 
put into my hand by a Gentleman of great re{pectability, who 
has long paid much attention to the corn trade of this coun- 
trv. I have reafon to believe, that they were wrote either in 
1766 or 1767, and, to the beit of my knowledge, haye not 
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yet been publifhed. As the Con/iderations appear to be ground- 
ed upon juft and folid principles, and as the fubje& difcufled 
is confefledly one of primary importance, I fhould fuppofe a 
favour would be conferred on the great body of your readers, 
by inferting them in your Mifcellany as early as circumftances 
will permit. lam, &c. 





Confiderations on the Prices of Corn. 


THe caufe of the high prices of provifions has, of late years, 
‘been the fubje& of much inquiry ; but the reafoning has been fo 
various, often fo contradictory, that it is evidently a matter of 
great intricacy. 

Some afcribe the dearnefs of corn to the increafe of pafture, 
and proportional diminution of tillage: They are miftaken. ‘Til- 
Jage is the great object of every farmer, as it is the moft pro- 
fitable management. Grafs is proper in all fituations ; but the 
farmer who has manure at command, will feldom reft his ground 
ahove two years, even in the neighbourhood of great towns, where 
hay bears the greateft price. 

The clamour that has been raifed againft grafs, is therefore 
unreafonable ; it is a preparation and drefling abfolutely necef- 
fary for the production of corn. In fome light, clean land, fown 
grafs, for one year, is equal, if not fuperior, to fummer fallow ; and 
in all lands, where manure can be eafily procured, it has fuperfeded 
fallow in a great meafure. Corn has multiplied fince the intro- 
duction of fown grafs into this country, and muft continue. to 
do fo, as the pra€tice becomes more general. I mean to prove, 
that the fcarcity and high price of corn cannot be imputed to the 
increafe of pafture and fown grafs, to the increafed number of 
horfes, to paper money, luxury, or jobbing, or any other of the 
common topics fo much infifted upon, but folely to the badnefs 
of the feafons. 

The hypothefis for eftablifhing this upon the beft grounds, is, 
a comparifon of the prices with the yearly productions of the 
earth. ‘The difficulty is to find data. 1 throw out what falls with- 
in my experience, as a hint to be improved on. 

I know to a certainty the particular ftate of one farm, confifting 
of so acres, the property of a gentleman diftinguifhed for exactnets 
in all his affairs. He keeps this fmall farm in his own hand, en- 
tirely for amufement, and has managed it precifely in the fame 
manner for forty-eight years. It is a ftrong loamy foil, and high 
fituation, partly upon a fouth, and partly upon a north expofure, 
and part lies upon the ridge of ahill; it is all fenced with hedges 
and hedge rows of trees, far advanced, and divided into {mall 
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fields, none of them above feven acres; and fo well fheltered, 
that it is little fubjeét to local accidents of feafons. It is divided 
into four fhifts ; one always in fallow, fucceeded by wheat, peas 
and barley, in regular order, without the leait interruption, for 
the period above mentioned, and manured, upon the fallow only, 
with a compoft of lime and dung. As the farm account has 
been kept with great exa€tnefs, I have colleéted the quantity 
fown every year, and compared it with the produce. It is ne- 
ceflary to obferve, that the fower, who has been in the manage- 
ment, always retained the old prejudice in favour of thick fow- 
ing; about a boll of wheat and barley upon each acre, and double 
that quantity of peas. 

I find, upon an average of fixteen crops preceding crop 1765, 
wheat Lue yielded 8 corns, barley 53» and peas 43. I have di- 
vided the faid period of fixteen years into four, and find that, at 
an average of the firft period, viz. crops 1750, 51, §2, and 53, 
all three grains produced 6 corns; and the medium price of 
thefe three grains, by the Edinburgh high fiars, was 133s. 

The fecond period, 17549 55» 56, and 57, all three grains pro- 
duced, at an average, 5} corns, which is about 4 per cent. fhort 
of the former period ; and the price of thefe three grains, at an 
average of that period, by the fame fiars, was 14s. 4d., which is 
about 11 per cent. dearer. 

The third period, viz. 1758, 59, 60, and 61, thefe three grains 
produced, at an average, 64 corns, which is about 16 per cent. 
more corn; and the price of thefe three grains, at an average, 
was 10s. 10d.: fo they fell no lefs than 36 per cent. 

The fourth period, viz. 1762, 63, 64, and 65, thefe three 
grains produced, at an average, 54 corns, which is about 24 per 
cent. leis corn, and the average price rofe to 15s. 3d., which is 
45 per cent. dearer than in the third period. 

‘Thus, it appears, that the prices have kept pace with the pro- 
duce of this farm, and that the difference of one fifth in the pro- 
duce, had fo great an effect upon the price, as to raife or lower 
it confiderably ; ; upon this principle, perhaps, one may hazard 
a conjecture, viz. that the greateft crop in Britain does nat affod 
more than 13} months provifion. Iam founded in this, from the 
faéts Ihave itated ; becaufe I fuppofe the fixth corn upon the To 
I have proceeded on, is a middling crop, and at that time the aver- 
age price was 13s, which is moderate ; fo that the furplus and 
deficiency produce is nearly as 21 is to 27, but the difference of 
price is vaftly greater. Still, however, the proportion of rife and 
fall is the fame, which is all that is necefiery for my argument. 

If I have fucceeded in eftablifhing, that the badnefs of the 
feafons is the caufe of the high price of provifions thefe ten 
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years paft, it is of little importance to endeavour to refute the 
common opinions, that it is owing to other caufes.: I fhall, how- 
ever, glance at all of them. And, 

iff, Refpe€ting the increafed number, and high feeding of 
‘horfes.—The watte of horfes employed in luxury at prefent, 
may be compared to the whole produce of Scotland at a former 


the Legiflature (accordingly a fumptuary law was made) to 
provide againft the wafte of fodder, and hard meat in Summer, 
as it is called. But at prefent, the horfes employed in luxury 
bear a very {mall proportion to thofe employed in cultivatio® ; 
and the increafed produce goes far beyond the increafed con- 
fumption from luxury. ‘The moors which now make fo confi- 
derable a figure in the improvements of Scotland, muft have for 
ever remained in their original ftate, without either lime or 
marl; and as thefe manures could never have been carried by 
oxen, horfes are found abfolutely neceflary for fuch carriages, 
and every farmer may be allowed to judge for himfelf in the 
choice of horfes or oxen. He will certainly choofe the cheap- 
eft ; and the general practice of farmers is a proof, that horfes 
are fitter for the farmer’s purpofe. A farmer’s labour is differ- 
ent from what it was formerly: It is now conftant at all feafons. 
And pray, what is he to make of oxen at long carriages, and in 
frofty weather? ‘Though he were even to keep a double team, 
they are cut to pieces upon hard gravelly roads. Horfes anfwer 
in all weather, and in all fituations. Oxen are only for the 
plough; and as, even then, they work flower, the expence of 
mens labour to work them, is confiderably increafed upon the 
farmer. 

2d, RefpeQiing paper money, as a caufe of high price. —The 
price of the neceflaries of life can never depend much upon the 
quantity of money, real or artificial, in a country; they mutt 
take their value chiefly from the quantity of them at market. 
We have nearly the fame fum of money in the circle all the 
year round ; and yet the price of the neceflaries of life fluctu- 
ates greatly. 

But money, as it promotes the cultivation of our lands, in- 
creafes the quantity of food from them ; and by bringing more 
product to market, lefiens the price. 

3dly, Refpe€ting luxury as a caufe of dearth.—The necefla- 
ries of life are not objects of luxury: It may drain us of our 
fpecie, by the importation of foreign commodities ; but it never 
can raife the neceflaries of life. Luxury is confefledly carried 
the greateft length in great towns; and there the neceffaries of 
life are always cheapett. 
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4thly, Refpe&ting monopolizers, or jobbers.—This is a moft 
unreafonable clamour. The confumer has always an option to 
deal with the farmer at once; but the farmer will fell his pro- 
duce a little cheaper to the corn-fa€tor, becaufe he gets his mo- 
ney by the lump, and the corn-faétor can afford to fell it to the 
confumer for a {mall profit. Every place does not afford con- 
fumption for its produce—Buchan in. Scotland, and Northum- 
berland in England, are inftances of this. It muft rot on hand, 
or be fold to the corn-faétor. Corn-dealers deferve not only 
protection, but encouragement. The farmer ought to have no 
other obje€t, but the cultivation of his farm; and be under 
no farther advance, than the expence of {tocking and improving 
it. The burthen of holding his crop for a market, and the dif- 
ficulty of difpofing of it in trifling quantities to the confumer, 
and the outlay of the price, becomes a trade in itfelf, which 
employs his mind, and diffipates his time, at a far greater ex- 
pence, than any abatement he gives of the price to the corn- 
merchant; while the confumer gains nothing by it. ‘The more 
any trade’ is branched out, and the more ftocks there are em- 
ployed in it, the trade is carried on with greater facility and ad- 
vantage to the confumer. ‘The great bar to the introduction of 
flax into this country, is known to be the want of a perfon be- 
tween the farmer who raifes it, and the fteeping and milling of 
it. Farming is like machinery ; the fimpler, the better. 

The land rents of Scotland have rifen greatly of late years. 
Perhaps it has partly been owing to improvements, and thefe to 
the facility of credits: but though credits fhould become more 
difficult, improvements muft continue to go on, as the means are 
known, and the expence can be eftimated. Much land has been 
improved at an expence beyond its worth, by forcing manures; 
which, after they have diffolved the vegetable fubftances in the 
foil, leave it in a worfe ftate. It can then only be recovered by 
reft, or vegetable manures. The former requires a very long time, 
and the latter is not to be purchafed, in any great quantity, at a 
diftance from great towns. 

But the improvements of land may henceforth be conduéted 
with more caution, and confequently become lefs frequent upon 
foils naturally barren: For though barren foils may, ata great ex- 
pence, be forced to yield crops equal to the beft and higheft rented 
lands, yet the good land will eventually be found the cheapeft to 
the tenant; as a judicious fhifting between corn and grafs, with 
little manure, will afford a conftant fucceffion of good crops; 
while the bad foil is wore out, and cannot be repaired, but at an 
expence, which the produce cannot repay. Such land, in all fitu- 
ations diftant from manure, had better be left to natyre; if 
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continued in grafs, it will always yield a rent, equal to the 
food that is in it; for, on the whole, in a country like Great 
Britain, far advanced in cultivation, corn and grafs land mutt 
continue to yield an equal rent; and every improved piece of 
kand, afcertains the value of the wildeft moors with greater cer- 
tainty and precifion. 

The rapidity of our improvements in Scotland, of every kind, 
has raifed the price of labour greatly ; but it has alfo multiplied 
hands, and prevented many people from travelling to England, 
and elfewhere, for work. Labour may ftill continue to rife a 
little higher, but not much. A country like this, in its progrefs 
to cultivation, muit feel fuch inconveniences; becaufe, manu- 
fa€tures being more forward than agriculture, hands muft be 
tempted from manufaétures to agriculture. As we are more 
improved, agriculture will require fewer hands; and the means 
of fubfiftence being then increafed, manufactures will be fuller 
of them, and labour will be cheaper, and bear an equal propor- 
tion to the expence of the labourers maintained ; which is not 
the cafe at prefent. 

At the fame time that the neceflaries of life fall, the rents of 
land may rife, becaufe the lands produce more, and at lefs ex- 
pence of labour; for the real value of land, becoming more 
fixed and certain by cultivation, the rent will be exaétly what 
remains after the expence of management. 


BRANCH IL 


REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS: 


General View of the Agriculture of the County of Suffolk ; drawn 
up for the confideration of the Board of Agriculture, by the 


Secretary. 


WE have read this report with pleafure, as it contains a great 
mafs of ufeful information, diftin&ly conveyed. In fome points, 
indeed, we are difappointed, owing to a rigid adherence to 2 
doubtful rule, to call it no worfe, which the learned Secretary 
has endeavoured to eftablith for the conduét of fuch works—Not 
to touch at all, or to touch very lightly on thofe articles which 
might, with equal propriety, be inferted in the report of any 
othercounty. Extreme cafes try the truth of a petacipie EE 
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Hops are cultivated in Kent, Suffolk, and Surry; therefore, 
in the reports of all thefe counties, the culture of hops ought 
to be altogether emitted; pr, at leaft, only flightly mentioned ; 
becaufe, in the language of the Secretary, ‘ any chapter, fe€tion, 
* differtation, &c. might be taken from the account of one 
* county, and with equal propriety inferted in another.” We 
regret that our limits do not admit of our followitig the Secre- 
tary through every divifion of his furvey : neither, indeed, is this 
neceflary. We fhall take a curfory view of fuch articles as feem 
to merit attention, giving our remarks where fuch appear requi- 
fite. Some particular modes of cultivation, we may perhaps 
take up hereafter more in detail, in another department of our 
Magazine. 

Suffolk is fuppofed to contain 800,000 acres, having a dry 
climate ; but, like all the eaftern coaft counties, is fubje&t to 
long and fevere Winters, and cold, late Springs. Its foil is much 
diverfified : For the moft part, a ftrong.loam, on a clay-marl 
bottom : In fome places fandy loams, on a fimilar retentive bot- 
tom: Putrid vegetable mould, mote inclined to fand than clay, 
of extraordinary fertility: A confiderable tra&t of fandy foil, of 
various degrees of fertility; fome of which is fubject to bow, 
and fome approaches to loam: A large tract of fen, or peat bog, 
from one to fix feet thick, on a white clay_or marl bottom ; part 
of which is almoft ufelefs, from failure of drainage; but a large 
part has lately been completely drained, and is under cultivation : 
Many unproduétive heaths, which have, from time immemorial, 
as in many other parts of the kingdom, been exceflively deterio- 
rated, by paring and carrying off the furface for various purpofes. 

There are no known minerals in Suffolk: It is well watered, 
and very indifferently wooded. Its property is a good deal fub- 
divided, having no vaft overgrown eftates, but a numerous po- 
pulation of rich occupying proprietors, from 100 to 4ool. a year, 
who cultivate their own lands with fpirit and judgement. 

On the fubje& of tenures, nothing particular ‘is noticed, 
except a moft extraordinary privilege attached to one farm, the 
occupier of which has a right to the theep pafturage of the whole 
open field lands in the townfhip for two years in every three, 
and of many of the inclofed paftures and meadows, after the 
hay is removed, and for which he is bound to fold a certain 
number of acres annually for the other farmers. This worfe 
than Gothic barbarifm requires no comment. 

Under the article Farm-houfes and Repatrs, it is faid, that on 
one eftate of 15,000]. a year, the expence of thefe things to the 
proprietor, amounted to 40,0001. in eleven years: a deduction 
of 36361. a-year! We have often had occafion, in the fouth of 
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England, to remark the enormous and abfurd expence of barns, 
for {toring up, not only the whole corn of a farm in the ftraw, 
but even hay alfo. Surely, both arg much better and more 
cheaply fecured in ricks or {tacks properly thatched ; as is univer- 
fally the practice in the worfe climate of Scotland, and the north 
of England. On an eftate of 15,0001. a-year, properly con- 
du&ted, 20,0001. might ere&t complete farm-houfes and all the 
neceffary buildings, altogether new; fo as not to require one 
thilling more from the proprietor, during many generations. 

‘The rent mentioned for bad cottages, 4os. to 31., with or with- 
out a fmall garden, is furely high; efpecially where wages are fo 
low as in Suffolk. The propofal, p. 12, of making cottages 
altogether independent of the farmers, we think founded on er- 
roneous views of humanity. The relation between mafter and 
fervant, muft be kept up, fo as to give fufficient authority. 
How would any great proprietor be pleafed, if he were reftriat- 
ed, by fuperior authority, in the choice of his factor, coachman, 
butler, cook, and valet, by appropriating the apartments of 
thofe neceflary domeftics, in his princely manfion, to men not 
of his felection? Why, then, controul the farmers, in their 
choice of ploughmen, ditchers, and other neceflary hands? 
The confequence of fuch a plan, univerfally enforced, would 
be, to oblige all farmers to keep unmarried men fervants in theit 
families, to the evident and vait injury of the population of the 
country. 

In the article, fize of farms, p. 14, we are glad to fee the 
learned Secretary has not joined the fafhionable cry for {mall 
farms; which are neither beneficial to the country, the proprie- 
tors, nor the occupiers. In our experience, {mall farmers lead 
a harder life, on poorer fare, than the fervants of larger occu- 
piers ; and the rent they difficultly pay, is extracted moftly from 
other jobs, fuch as highway labour and leading fuel, not from 
the profits of their fmall farms, which fcarcely fuilice to keep 
up a few half-ftarved horfes, often replaced feveral times a year. 

In the article of rent, p. 16, we do not pretend to judge how 
far the Secretary may be right, in eftimating the average of the 
county at half a guinea an acre. Such calculations, neceflarily 
refting on uncertain data, often on mere affumptions, muft be 
erroneous. 

In regard to tithes, the Secretary is exceflively delicate, and 
touches them with a {paring hand, both in the general account 
of the county, at p. 17, and in defcribing the obftacles to im- 
provement. They are faid to be moderately exacted in Suffolk: 
So much to the credit of the prefent tithe proprietors; but who 
can anfwer for their fucceflors? Until tithes are aimee * 
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fixed and invariable principles, England can never be improved 
to the extent of which it is fufceptible. 

In the article of Poor’s rates, p. 18, we muft acknowledge our 
happy ignorance, from the abfence of that complicated fyftem 
of impolicy, chicane, and oppreflion, in Scotland, where, we 
have reafon to know and belicve, the poor are on a much better 
footing than in England, notwithftanding the enormous fums 
there levied for their fupport. Except in times of excefflive 
dearth, and in cafes of peculiar hardfhip, from long ficknefs, 
or uncommonly rapid increafe of families, we conceive all 
fhould live by their labour; and not have theit wages, partly from 
their employers, and partly from the parifh. This blunts and 
deitroys the fineft feelings of the human mind, and renders the 
poor carelefs of their character and conduct. Age and difeafe 
have undoubted claims to afliftance; idlenefs and debauchery 
deferve the fupport of a correction-houfe, but ought sever to 
look for parifh allowances. Benefit Societies fhould not only be 
encouraged, but it ought to ke a necefflary duty on every one to 
become a member. Wages fhould be regulated on fixed and li- 
beral principles of reciprocity. It is impoflible, a rate of 30s. 
in the pound rent, as has been the cafe in Lavenham parifh ({ee 
p. 24.), could ever be required, except upon an improper plan, 
fhamefully mifmanaged. 

We moft cordially concur with the Secretary, p. 24, in his 
commendations of leafes, which ought always to be granted, at 
leaft, to tenants of fpirit and having capital; and under no re- 
ftrictions but fuch as are requifite to prevent deterioration, efpe- 
cially at the end of the leafe. We concur likewife in the 
fentiments of his next fection, refpe€ting the number of rents 
which a tenant ought to draw from the foil; while, at the fame 
time, we confider the afcertainment of that point as altogether 
impoffible, a priori; becaufe it depends on the invelution of a 
valk variety of circumftances, in foil, feafon, fituation, markets, 
&e. &c., fo extremely complicated as to defy inveftiyation. 

Refpecting feveral of the implements noticed in chap. 5, we 
can fay little, becaufe unacquainted with their particular con- 
ftru€tion ; but moft heartily agree with the Secretary in repro 
bating heavy carts and waggons, and approving hight one-horfe 
carts. We likewife ftrenuoufly concur in his recommendation 
of the fickle, and binding all forts of grain: To which may be 
added, that all grain ought to be cut quite clofe to the ground, 
leaving the ftubble as thort as poflible. We know that this prac- 
tice can never be adopted, fo long as grain is lodged in barns : 
But we have already given our opinion again® this etpenfive, 
ineiieCtual, and abfurd cuftom 
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The Extirpator, p. 28, feems a good inftrument for eradicat- 
ing annual weeds, in foils unincumbered with ftones: But we 
fee no neceflity for combining it with the cumbrous and expen- 
five wheeled gear. In faét, it is the implement called Scuffler 
in the North, or nearly fo, only with that unneceffary complica- 
tion. 

We are highly pleafed with the inftance. given of Coney We/- 
ton inclofure, p. 30.3; and could have withed a confiderable 
number of fuch inftances had been adduced. Such faéts are 
greatly fuperior to theories, or poems, manufactured in a Lon- 
don ftudy, of deferted villages, and other fabulous effects of in- 
clofure. The writer of this article had the following fa&, lately, 
from the refpeétable proprietor of a confiderable eftate in York- 
fhire. In his grandfather’s days it was a townfhip, with large 
common-fields and waftes, divided into a number of fmall farms 
and copyholds; the whole population dwelling in one town or 
village. It is now all inclofed, and in farms from 159 to 4ool. 
a year; the farm-houfes in the centtes of farms, and the village 
deferted. The rural population now exceeds the former village’ 
one, by 42 individuals, both taken from aétual enumeration, 
while no manufaéturers have been introduced. 

We agree, in a great meafure, with the Secretary, in his op- 
pofition to fallow, p. 33, which can never be requifite to pre- 
ferve the land clean: But we think it may be often highly necef- 
fary to make it fo; efpecially from root weeds. 

We could wifh for room to infert a detailed account of the 
mode of dibbling, which is praétifed in Suffolk to great extent, 
and with great fuccefs; but our limits forbid, at leaft in this 
place: Perhaps it may be refumed, at fome future opportunity, 
in our Magazine; but, in the mean time, our readers. may find 
confiderable information in the text and notes of the Suffolk 
Survey, on this fubje&t. +» We cannot help noticing the apparent 
abfence of drilled corn crops, in a county where dibbling is car- 
ried on with fo much fpirit ; efpecially, as drilling feems to be 
attended by moft, if not all, of the advantages of dibbling, with- 
out the great expence of the latter. 

The quantity of feed given for drilled beans, two bufhels an 
acre, feems very {mall ; we are accuftomed, in the North, to al- 
low nearly three times that quantity. We objet, likewife, very 
ftrongly, to the culture of beans with one furrow: A winter 

furrow, crofs-ploughing, and feed furrow, ought uniformly to 
be given, if poflible; and if this be followed by aécurate horfe 
and hand-hoeing, beans may, on clean land, almoft always pre- 
clude fallow. i 
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A good account of buck-wheat hufbandry is given, p. 61, to- 
gether with a new plan, in which buck-wheat is ploughed in for 
manure, in the fame year in which the land has produced a crop 
of winter tares cut green. In p. 70, a diftin&t comparative ex- 
periment is recorded, whichafcertains the difference between W in- 
ter and Spring tares. Yet, after all, the profit upon this vaunt- 
ed new double-crop fyftem, as detailed at p. 67, is only ftat- 
ed at 2s. Gid. per acre, on an expence of $l. 5s. sd.!! A profit 
which does not even pay intereft of outlay, far lefs is it capable to 
contend with untoward feafons, or other accidental circumftan- 
ces. 

It is aftonifhing, that, in the account of turnip hufbandry in 
Suffolk, p. 75, drilling is not even mentioned. ‘This is wonder- 
ful indeed, in a county where dibdling is fo much in repute, that 
one farmer has dibbled 258 acres in one year. It is not, there- 
fore, furprifing, that the average value of the turnip crop in Suf- 
folk, fhould be fo low as 35s..an acre. In the drill hufbandry, 
we know, they often run from 5 to 101.3; and, in particular cir- 
cumftances, have known a drilled crop fold for more than 161. 
an acre. 

In p. 86, a good account of the culture of fainfoin is 
given: And, in p. 88, a very diftinét one of the hop huf- 
bandry. The minutely detailed account of the expence and pro- 
duce of the latter, we confider as fallacious and ulelefs ; becaufe 
uncertain, as depending on aflumed data, or on circumftances of 
place and feafon that are conftantly changing. 

Cabbages, in p. 94, are ftrongly recommended, and fuppofed 
to be double the value of turnips. ‘This is not to be wondered 
at, confidering that cabbages are cultivated in rows three feet 
afunder, regularly horfe and hand-hoed ; while the latter are fown 
broad-caft, and perhaps not hoed at all. Cabbages get an enor- 
mous quantity of dung, even as far as forty-three horte cart-loads 
to the acre; while we know that forty fingle horfe cart-loads 
would produce excellent turnips: And, after all, cabbages are al- 
Jowed to injure the fucceeding crop; and, while they coft from 
jl. 168. 6d. to gl. 18. 3d. am acre, a good crop is only valued at 
4or 5.1! 

In the account of the culture of carrots, given p. 103, it is 
ftated, that this valuable root has been cultivated in the Suffolk 
fand diftri& for 290 years. We have reafon to believe, that no 
article is more valuable, on foils properly adapted to its produc- 
tion. 

The culture of lucern and chicory are merely hinted at in p. 
1193 and the reader is referred to the Annals of Agriculture, a 
favourite publication by the learned Secretary, for what ought, 
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certainly to have been found in the Survey. We have, at this 
place, a detailed account of hemp cultivation, which our limits 
do not admit us to abftract. 

In the grafs land management of Suffolk, p. 138, there feems 
nothing worth notice, except its badnefs. Generally {peaking, it 
is our opinion, that grazing ought to form part of the rotation, 
or courfe of hufbandry, in al} well conducted farms; and that 
perennial /ea, and continual meadow, or old-grafs hay, ought to 
be banifhed from lands that are fuited to carry good corn crops. 
It would lead far beyond our limits to difcufs this fubject; but 
experience teaches us, that clover and rye-grafs hay aniwers per- 
fectly for horfes and cattle of all forts; and that the alternate fyi- 
tem, in which pafture forms part of the courfe, is far more pro- 
fitable to the occupier, and leaves the land in better condition 
‘every way, than continual tillage. .To us, who are ufed to ex- 
cellent crops from a bufhel of clean rye-grafs feeds, with from 
twelve to twenty pounds of the different clovers, fqwenty facks of 
gra/s feeds to each acre feems extravagant and abfurd. 

Nothing fingular occurs on the fubject of draining, p. 152, ex- 
cept that {traw or ftubble is ufed as the filling material. Efpe- 
cially on {tiff clays, fed draining might perhaps be found pre- 
ferable, where ftones or brufhwood cannot be got, 

The obfervations at p. 161, refpe€ting paring and burning, as 
wearing out the-foil, recal an inftance we have heard long ago, of 
liming being prohibited in a part of Scotland for the fame reafon, 
The truth is, the goodnefs or badnefs of both depend upon the 
after-management, as the newly acquired fertility may be ex- 
haufted by fubfequent over-cropping. 

In p. 165, the Secretary deicants on the chemical effects af 
marl, yet gives no chemical teft of the calcareous properties of 
Suffolk clay marl: And what he terms fhell marl, at p. 174, is, 
in fact, fhell fand, a perfectly different fubftance. 

The Secretary feems to confider, perhaps juftly, the Suffolk 
cows as yery profitable, efpecially for milkers. ‘They are univer- 
fally polled, and of a fmall fize, feldom feeding to more than 50 
ftones, of 14 pounds: But we muft refer to the Survey, p. 179, 
for an account of the Suffolk management of cattle, which has 
nothing peculiar. ; 

The hardinefs of Suffolk theep for folding, is much extolled in 
p- 190. So long as miferable commons, and execrable common- 
field lands prevail, folding may be a defirable, though wretched, 
fubftitute for paiture in rotation, on extremely ill conducted fal- 
lows. But, in this bad fyitem, the keep of theep for this purpofe 
is enormous; in Summer, they feed on bad paftures; and in 
Winter and Spring, on turnips, hay, rye, tares, and after- 
math, . We do net therefore yonder at the {mall anneal profits 
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on a flock of ewes, which the Secretary averages at gs. a head. 
A ewe on Tweed-fide, that did not produce 20s. in lamb and 
wool, independent of additional value in fattening off, would not 
be thought worth keeping. But, on Tweed-fide, they are never 
folded ; neither do they get the enormous allowance i Winter 
and Spring food, which feems requifite in Suffolk. 

In the chapter on political ceconomy, beginning at p. 205, 2 
very large portion is allotted to the poor fyftem. We have al- 
ready acknowledged our happy ignorance of this hydra fyftem in 
Scotland ; therefore, fhall not, at this time, enter on the fubjec. 
Yet, our experience of the decent comfort afforded, at compara- 
tively fmall expence, in Scotland, during the two laft terrible 
years of fcarcity, joined to the information we have received, 
warrant our general difapprobation of the Englith fyftem, as en- 
ormoufly expenfive, impolitic, and inefficient. 

We are next prefented with a feries of ftatiftical calculations 
on the produce of land in Suffolk, in which a great deal of inge- 
nuity is exerted, in dividing this produce accurately between a 
vaft variety of interefts ; but we are apt to confider fuch fpecula- 
tions as founded on vague hypothetical affumptions, and, confe- 
quently, altogether inconclufive and ufelefs. What occurs to us 
as moft extraordinary in the data, is the wonderfully {mall affum- 
ed produce per acre, In well managed rich loam, four quarters 
of barley, or three quarters of wheat, are confidered as a fair 
average: With us, on fuch foils, we fhould expeé one half more. 
Turnips and clover are valued proportionally low. We attribute 
this to the impoverifhing effects of eternal aration. 

On the obitacles to improvement, p. 289, more etal as 
relating to the tithe fyftem, from which, in Scotland, we are hap- 
pily free, as we do not mean to enter upon politigal difputation, 
we thal] be as fhort as the Secretary; although we cannot fub- 
{cribe to the antijacobin notions of the Reverend Mr Carter. We 
are apt, perhaps erroneoufly, to confider an obftinate refufal of 
ameliorations, (to ufe a gentle expreflion), as involving danger, 
which might be ‘avoided by prudent conceflion, Whether to the 
wifdom or rapacity of the ancient Scotifh Legiflature, we, in this 
northern part of the united kingdom, owe our exemption from 
tithe, does not belong to us to determine; but we know, that to 
that exemption we owe our freedom from numerous vexations, 
which obftruct the progrefs of improvement among our fouthern 
brethren. 

On the whole, we confider this furvey of Suffolk, as a fair, 
candid, and well written report. We meant to have. given a liit 
of local terms, ufed and not explained, as sheaves, crones, coombs, 
and feveral others ; but fhall only notice, that all fuch fhould be 
Ec4 tefrained 
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refrained from, as much as poffible ; and, when neceflarily ufed, 
ought to be uniformly and diftin€tly explained. 


Rrr. 


Tranfattions of the Society, inflituted at London, for the encourage. 
ment of Arts, Manufaftures, and Commerce—Volume 19th, 
1801. 


Tus fociety, which was inftituted in 1754, and confifts of a- 
bout 1400 members, has done more to promote the trade and 
agriculture of Great Britain, than any other inftitution in the 
ifland. They give rewards for ufeful inventions, difcoveries, and 
improvements in thefe arts; and, in their general management, 
have hitherto been guided by the moft liberal and difinterefted 
principles. 

It is out of our power, at this time, to enter farther upon the 
chief objets of this meritorious and public-fpirited inftitution. 
We fhall therefore confine ourfelves to a rapid tketch of the fe- 
veral papers communicated in the agricultural department of this 
volume. 

The firft communication is from Henry Vernon Efq. of Hilton 
Park, near Wolverhampton, to whom a gold medal was adjudged, 
for planting 11,600 elm trees. 2. Mr Selby, of Otford Caftle in 
Kent, details the manner in which he planted twenty-one acres 
with ofiers, for which a premium of thirty guineas was granted 
him. 3. The gold medal was beftowed upon Thomas Jones Efg. 
of Hafod, in Cardiganfhire, M. P., for the account given of his 
valuable and extenfive plantations. 4. A ftatement of the ma- 
nagement of feveral fields of Spring wheat, crop 1800, is given 
by Mr Brown at Markle, near Haddington, the only competitor 
trom North Britain, which, the Society fays, ¢ particularly de- 
mands the attention of farmers, when bad feafons prevent the 
Autumnal fowing of wheat.’ 5. An interefting account of the 
method of making cloyer hay, as practifed in Courland; for 
which the thanks of the Society were voted to Mr John ‘Taylor of 
Manchefier. 6. The filver medal was granted to Mr John Pal- 
mer of Maxftock, in Warwickfhire, for communicating a method 
of harvefting corn in wet weather. This method confifts in 
thrafhing the corn immediately after it is cut,-and drying it ona 
malt kiln; a practicable fcheme where thrafhing machines are 
ufed ; but altogether impracticable in the old way of thrafhing by 
flails, at leaft to any extent. 7. The gold medal was conferred 
on ‘Thomas Fogg Efq. of Bolton, in Lancafhire, for improving 
waite land. Mr Fogg’s account appears to be of an intercfting 
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nature. 8. A defcription of the guttering or drain plough, pre- 
fented by the Duke of Bridgewater to the Society, is given. 9. 
‘We have a defcription of a machine for fowing turnips, tranf- 
mitted by Thomas Andrew Knight Efq. of Elton, near Ludlaw; 
for which the filyer medal was adjudged. This machine is not 4 
new invention; and, though formerly much ufed, is now fup- 
planted by others, conftruéted upon more improved principles. 
10. The thanks of the Society were voted to the fame gentleman, 
for an ingenious communication on the deftruétive effeéts of the 
aphis and blights on fruit trees. 11. Mr William Lifter of 
Northampton, defcribes an implement of hufbandry, faid to be 
invented by him, and named ‘ a cultivator.’ This implement 
has been long known to us, under the name of an * edget;” 
though Mr Lifter has procured the filver medal for his invention. 
12. An ingenious communication is prefented from the Reverend 
Mr Munnings of Eaft Dereham, in Norfolk, relative to the com- 
arative advantage of the drill and broad-caft method of cultivat- 
ing turnips, altogether in fayour of the firft mode. The drili 
ufed by Mr Munnings, appears to be the old-fafhioned one, in- 
troduced into Scotland more than forty years ago; which proves 
that, in drilling turnips, our ~fouthern neighbours are far behind. 
13. The thanks of the Society are given to ‘Thomas Ecleftone 
Efq., Scaresbrick-hall, Lancafhire, for his invention of an augre 
or borer, for draining boggy lands. 14. For planting 133 acres 
of wafte land, Nicholas Afhton Efq., Wooltonhall, near Liver- 
pool, réceiyed the gold medal. ‘This extenfive improvement was 
executed by Meflrs Dickfon & Sons, nurferymen at Haffendean- 
burn, near Hawick, Scotland, gentlemen of acknowledged expe- 
rience and probity. 15. ‘The thanks of the Society were voted 
to Edward Jones Efgq. of Weprehall, in Flifitthire,’ for his com- 
munication on the deftruction of the grub of the cockchaffer, 
which feems to be an ingenious performance. 16. Mr John Hor- 
ridge of Raikes, near Bolton, Lancafhire, gives a circumftantial 
account of his method of preparing and applying compofts for 
manure, which appear to heve paid him handfomely. ‘The earth 
ufed is defcribed as a fpecies of peat, but of a more folid fub- 
ftance than peat generally is; and, after being mixed with lime, 
and applied to the ground, produced excellent crops of potatoes, 
grain, and grais. We wifh room could have been {pared to ex- 
tract the article, a$ it confirms the opinion we haye long held, as 
to the utility of compotts, efpecially where the bafis confifts of 
rich virgin earth, greafy loam, or clayey marl; and we fufpea, 
that the kind ufed by Mr Horridge had an affinity to the lait va- 
piety of foil. 
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The communications on chymiftry, polite arts, manufaétures, 
mechanics, and trade, are numerous, and feveral of them very va- 
luable ; but thefe articles, however meritorious, being foreign to 
our plan, we ‘hall not enter upon them. 

We cannot contlude this article, without exprefling the ftrong 
fenfe entertained by us, of the utility of this Society. The field 
they have to labour is, extenfive; but if a numerous lift of fub- 
fcribers, (the greateft part of whom are the firft characters in the 
ifland), and a judicious fyftem of management fteadily followed 
out, can infure fuccefs, a doubt cannot remain concerning the 
benefits which the commerce and agriculture of Great Britain 
mutt derive, from the perfevering efforts of fuch a laudable infti- 
tution. 


. 


The Forcing, Fruit, and Kitchen Gardener, by Waurer Nicet, 
Author of the Practical Planter, &c. pp. 427. Boards. Bdin- 
burgh. Creech. 1802. 


THE operations of the gardener are frequently direéted to 
fuch objects, and always conducted upon fuch a fcale, as to ren- 
der them, for the moft part, of no great importance to the farm- 
er. There is a relation, however, among the various cultiva- 
tors of the foil, which gives them a fort of intereft in each other’s 
labours and improvements. Our readers, therefore, will not 
think that we ftep far out of our road, when we give them fome 
account of a good book upon gardening. To fuch of them as 
are gardeners, either for pleafure or profit, we can fafely recom- 
mend this volume, as containing an excellent practical illuftra- 
tion of the various topics on which it treats. The favourable re- 
ception of a book by the public, if not a proof, is, at leaft, a 
prefumption of its worth; the one before us is a third edition, 
which feems to exprefs the public apprebation. This edition is 
faid to be confiderably enlarged; but as we have feen none of 
the former, we can neither judge of the extent nor importance 
of the new matter. 

Mr Nicol divides his volume into three books: The firft, and 
by far the largeft, treats of forcing, the fecond, of fruit produced 
on open walls, efpaliers, and in orchards; and the third is de- 
voted to the kitchen garden. The introduétion contains fome 
general obfervations upon the practice of forcing, and the {truce 
ture of hot-houfes. Foreing, the author admits, favours more 
of luxury than any other branch of gardening ; but, at the fame 
time, he alleges that it may be converted into a fource both : 
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profit and rational amufement. ‘ May not the wealthy,’ he 
rks, ‘eata melon, peach, bunch of grapes, or pine-apple, with 
as much propriety as drink port, claret, champaign, or madei- 
ra?’ We certainly think that they may; and we think that 
thofe who have leifure for fuch employments, and money to 
{pend upon them, may devote both to a worfe purpofe : if they 
could not rank with the benefactors of mankind, they would, at 
leaft, not difturb the peace, and injure the property of honeft 
people by their amufements. ‘Thofe, too, who muft always be 
manufa€turing theories, and aftonifhing the world with uew 
{chemes and improvements, might indulge themfelves here with- 
out reftraint ; their whims would not be half fo hurtful, as upon 
fulyjeéts of more general intereft. 

‘ A fettled plan of conftru€ting hot-houfes,’ fays the author, 
p- 3- of the introduction, * is by no means yet fixed; moft gar- 
deners and hot-houfe builders differing in fome point or other.’ 
This is an article of importance, and there are extremes which 
fhould be avoided. But it would appear, that the failure of fuc- 
cefs in this {pecies of horticulture is lefs in confequence of the im- , 
proper conftruction of the houfe, than in the preparation of pro- 
per foil, and the general management; fince, in fome infltances, 
we find excellent crops produced in houfes very indifferently 
conftructed ; and in others, very indifferent crops, in houfes well 
conftruéted. Another remark, equally worthy of attention, re- 
gards the proportion that the number of furnaces in a hot-houfe, 
fhould bear to the fize of the houfe./ By a miflaken ceconomy, 
people, in order to fave a little in the originab colt, and after- 
wards in the expence of fuel, allow not a fuiflicient number of 
furnaces ; by confequence, exceflive fires muft be kept on, which 
are in danger of burning up every thing in one part of the houfe, 
while every thing in the other is in equal danger of being ftarv- 
ed. 

‘ In the cultivation (p. 7.) of exotic plants and fruits in hot- 
houfes, regard muft be had to the climate of their nativity; and 
the beit endeavours fhould be ufed to imitate it in the hot- heule, 
introducing the natural changes of the feafons with equal care.’ 
This, certainly, is a matter of great importance; a delicate plant 
may be hurt by too much, as well as too little heat, or by mak- 
ing the tranfitions more rapidly than nature does in its native cli- 
mate. 

Chap. 1. of Book I. contains direétions for the culture of af- 
paragus, firft in dung hot-beds, and then in flued pits; the lat- 
ter method, the author, for reafons tated, decidedly prefers, but 
does not think it neceflary that pits {hould be kept towly for that 
ufe; after the produétior of early afparag gus, the pit may be 
psofitably employed for a’victy of purpoles. 
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. ‘Chap. 2. is devoted to cucumbers. Thefe, too, are fometimes 
raifed upon dung, hot-beds, and fometimes in flued pits: the 
former, however, is here preferred for this plant, unlefs for 
ripening late fruit when the feafon is far advanced. 

Chap. 3. on the cultivation of cherries, is divided into eight 
fe€tions, containing direétions for the con{truétion of the cher- 
ry-houfe, the preparation of the borders, and planting of the 
trees; training of the dwarfs, that is, the trees ultimately to 
remain in the houfe ; the temperature of the houfe ; admiffion 
of air; watering, wafhing, and fteaming; infeéts that infeft the 
eherry-houfe, and method of deftroying them ; and the cultiva- 
tion of cherries in the confervatory and peach-houfe. 

As our readers have been furnifhed with feveral recipes’ for 
deftroying caterpillars, we fhall prefent them with another 
which Mr N. gives in this chapter, and affures us he has found 
efficacious, p. 62. ‘ Take of foft foap, two pounds; flowers 
of fulphur, two pounds ; leaf, or roll tobacco, one pound; nux 
vomica, two ounces; and oil of turpentine, half an Englith 
gill: Boil them all together in eight Englith gallons of foft, or 
river water, to fix; and fet it afide for ufe.’? This liquor, about 
milk warm, muft be put upon the'trees with a fpunge, after they 
have been previoufly wathed from duft or cobwebs, and at a 
time when they are not in leaf, as it would dettroy the foliage. 

Chap. 4. on the management of figs, is divided toto nearly 
the fame number of feétions, and on the fame topics. as the laft ; 
it is not nceceflary, therefore, particularly to analyze it. 

We next have a very long chapter on the culture of vines; 
where the author, after giving directions, as formerly, about the 
conftru€ion of the houfe, &c. proceeds to enumerate the dif- 
ferent kinds of vines, and recommends thofe which he confiders 
of the beft quality. We cannot help thinking that he has ex- 
prefied himfelf rather inaccurately in this place. * Amongft the 
numerous varieties of grapes,” fays he, p. 86, ‘I do not know 
above eighteen or twenty kinds worthy of a place in the vinery; 
and even that number cannot have places in an ordinary fized 
houfe : but, where there are two or three houfes, a variety, to the 
extent of twenty-four kinds, may be encouraged without tranf- 
grefling the bounds of moderation.’ How can four or fix kinds, 
more than are worthy of a place in the vinery, be encouraged, 
without tranfgrefling the bounds of moderation ? 

Chap. 6. Melons. We know not why the author has fepa- 
rated this fo far from the chapter on cucumbers, as the culture 
of thefe fruits is fo fimilar, and as he has referred his readers to 
what was faid in chap. 2. with the addition of little new here. 

Chap. 7. on Mufhrooms. Some curious circumftances in the 
propagation of this plant have been employed as arguments - 
; the 
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the doctrine of {pontaneous, or equivocal generation. It feems 
to be a ftrange kind of philofophy, which leads men, becaufe 
they cannot account for the production of a few plants, in parti- 
cular fituations, to allege that they will grow where no feed 
has ever been previoufly depofited. This doétrine might have 
been permitted, by this time, to fleep in peace with the ancient 
belief that men once fprung from the teeth of a ferpent. We 
do not, however, impute this doétrine to Mr N.; he merely 
takes notice of it, and proceeds to give dire€tions for cultivating 
mufhrooms, without accounting for their origin. 

‘Peaches and neétarines bearing much refemblance to each 
other, and requiring fimilar management, the author treats 
of them together in chap. 8. Thofe fruits are produced in 
-houfes confiruéted for the purpofe, on open flued walls, in 
apartments furnifhed with oiled paper frames; and, in o- 
thers, with a back, but no front flue. Againft the two laft, 
the author objects. Oiled paper, he fays, is too dark, to ad- 
mit the rays of the fun fufficiently; and’ where a houfe has 
a back flue only, it is impoffible to keep the temperature 
fufficiently high, without endangering the trees. The fame 
plan is followed in this, as in the chapters on vines, cherries, 
&c. The laft fe€tion contains direétions for the cultivation of 
peaches and nectarines on flued walls. Mr N. recommends a 
kind of thin canvafs fcreen, which may be occafionally placed 
upon the walls, to defend the bloffom from froft winds. He 
mentions a fcreen of this kind, which, for 200 feet of walt 
fourteen feet high, including fpars, cords, and pullies, coft only 
fifteen guineas: This fcreen is fo conftruéted; that it can be 
hoifted or lowered, by two men, in fifteen minutes. 

The culture of pines forms the fubje& of the ninth chapter. 
In this the author enlarges confiderably. We fhall only take 
notice of a faét mentioned in the laft fe€tion, which well de- 
ferves the attention of every gardener who has occafion to cul- 
tivate this plant. The white fcale, or bug, is an infect which 
infefts the pine. Mr N. fays, that, when he went to Wemyis 
Caftle, the whole ftock of pines was fo infe&ted with this in- 
fect, he had obtained permiffion to throw them all out. By a 
procefs, however, which he explains, but which it would occu- 
by too much room to detail here, he cured them completely. 

or an account of this valuable experiment, we muft refer our 
readers to the work itfelf. 

Chap. 10. contains about two pages on the culture of ftraw- 
berries. The reafon why the author is fo fhort here, is, becaufe 
he confiders the fubjeét to be generally underftood. 

A chapter on the Green-houfe follows next. The author does 
Rot enter into the management of particular plants. To _ 
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done fo, indeed, in a fatisfatory manner, would have fwelled 
the performance to an extraordinary fize. His obfervations 
are confined to the ftructure, temperature, airing, and water- 
ing of the green-houfe; to the mould proper to be ufed; to 
potting and fhifting the plants; and arranging the pots in their 
proper order. 

The concluding chapter of this book contains fome general 
remarks upon the conftruction of hot-houfes, and explanation of 
fix plates which accompany this part of the work. ‘Thefe plates 
feem to be executed with fuflicient accuracy. We mutt obferve, 
however, that letters or figures, referring to the different parts 
of the plates, would have rendered them much more intelligible. 
It may be doubted whether every reader, with the explanation 
that is given, will thoroughly underftand them. 

Book II. treats of the management of fruit-trees, in every fi- 
tuation where artificial heat is not employed. ‘The firft chapter 
of this book is divided into fix fections; on the fituation and 
conftruction of garden walls and efpaliers; on the breadth, 
depth, and compofition of the borders ; on the different kinds of 
trees to be planted, according to the climate and afpe&t; on 
training upon walls and efpaliers; on training and pruning, and 
on thinning and gathering the fruit; and on the infects which 
generally infeft wall trees, with the methods of deftroying them. 
On each of thefe heads the author defcribes the moft approved 
practice, and interfperfes a variety of ufeful obfervations upon 
the proper fituation for garden grounds; the formation of gar- 
dens at firft; the height and materials of the walls ; the way to 
protect them from fevere frofts, and fimilar topics. No perfon 
who cultivates fruit trees, can fail to derive advantage from this 
part of the work. 

Chap. 2. on the cultivation of orchards, is divided into eight 
fe€tions ; on fituations proper for orchards; on the foil; kinds 
of manure; kinds of trees; culture; pruning ; admifhton of cat- 
tle; {mall fruits, fuch as currants and goofeberries, rafpberries 
and ftrawberries. 

© Orchards in this part of the united kingdom,’ fays Mr N. 
p- 283, © are an object of trivial concern at prefent ; for, except 
thofe of Clydefdale, fome in the Carfe of Gowrie, and a few 
near Jedburgh, there are none of any note. It is certain, we 
in Scotland need not expect to cope with our fifter country in 
this refpect ; but it is equally certain, there is a poffibility of 
imitating, and even nearly approaching her, in the productions 
of the orchard ; or, at leaft, fo far as to anfwer the confumpt of 
the country in good feafons:’ He proceeds to mention particu- 
larly the orchards of Clydefdale, which, though neither om: 
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five, nor, except one, kept in tolerable order, might be rendered 
highly profitable. He reprefents the whole banks of the river, 
from the Falls to Bothwell Caftle, as very well fuited to this pur- 
pofe; and, at the fame time, not very ufeful for any other. 
Confiderable tracts are, in their prefent ftate, perhaps, not worth 
1os. per acre, which, in a few years, might be worth sol. In 
proof of this, he mentions, that Mr Harvey of Brownlee late- 
ly planted about an acre and a half of a very fteep bank, and 
formerly covered with brambles and briars, with fruit trees ; 
and, though the greater part of them are not yet arrived at a 
full bearing ftate, they have yielded him, for fome years, frem 
70 to 100l.. per annum. Such faéts deferve the attention of 
thofe who have ground fituated on the banks of rivers, 
where, though the foil may be excellent, it may be very diff. 
cult to employ it for agricultural purpofes. In a climate like 
ours, however, it might not be a very fafe fpeculation to form 
orchards, where, with ordinary labour and expence, a good crop 
of corn could be expected. 

Book IH. on the management of the kitchen-garden, begins 
with an introduction, containing fome general obfervations upon 
digging, fallowing, manuring, and weeding. 

Chap. 1. is on the proper depth and fituation of garden land— 
Chap. 2. on the nature and variety of garden land, with the 
means of improvement—Chap 3. on manures and their applica- 
tion. ‘Che author’s obfervations in thefe chapters, if they do not 
poflefs novelty, are generally judicious and profitable. 

Chap. 4. contains fhort, but fufficiently intelligible, directions 
for cultivating various kitchen vegetables. 

Chap. 5. treats of fallads and pot herbs; and Chap. 6. contains 
fome remarks upon the rotation of crops. The time which we 
have already {pent upon this volume, will not permit us to be 
more particular upon thefe chapters. 

The culture of the potato has lately excited much attention, 
and fome controverfy; Mr N. devotes a feétion of this laft book 
to that important fubje&t. His dire€tions for planting and dref- 
fing this valuable root, are judicious : they prefent nothing new, 
however, and, therefore, need not be detailed. He takes notice 
of thofe topics which have been frequently difcufled, fcooping, 
planting of fhoots, and the curl. He is decidedly againft plant- 
ing of thoots, convinced, he fays, by fair and frequent trials, of 
its inutility. ‘To the fcgoping fyftem, he profeffes himfelf friend- 
vs We confefs, that there is fomething extremely agreeable in 
the idea of faving half the potato without injuring the feed ; but, 
‘we muft ftill take the liberty to doubt, whether trials, fufficiently 
varied, and fyfficiently extenfive, haye been made to warrant the 
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adopting of it as a general practice. The contradiétory reports 
upon the fubject, indeed, feem rather to authorize an oppofite 
conclufion. ‘That, in a very favourable foil and genial feafon, 
fcoops or even fhoots might produce a crop, we fhould not 
doubt ; but, whether, when the plant has to contend with a ftiff 
foil and nipping frofts, it would be as able to endure thefe hard- 
thips, as upon the old fyftem, we muft yet queftion. There 
feems, at any rate, to be fufficient reafon for withholding our 
affent from the new doctrines, until they ate more completely 
eftablifhed by facts. We fhall only add, that, however fcarce 
or dear, potatoes may be, at any time, it would be no thrift to 
hazard the following crop, for the fake of faving « little from 
the feed. 

Mr N. meritions fome of the caufes commonly affigned fot 
the curl; without directly adopting any of them, or giving a 
theory of his own upon the fubje&t. The various opinions, upon 
this queftion, only lead to the conclufion, that nothing is yet cers 
tainly eftablifhed. The difcovery of this difeafe is much to be 
wilhed ; whoever makes it, will confer an important benefit upon 
fociety. 

Deon the whole, we have perufed the work before us, with 
much fatisfaction ; and find no difficulty in recommending it to 
the attention of fuch of our readers as are interefted in the fub- 
jets which it illuftrates. The author, everywhere, writes like a 
fenfible man ; and, what is not lefs important, like a man experis 
mentally acquainted with the topics which he difcuffes. He very 
rarely indulges himfelf in theory: he does not fay what fhould 
be done, and what might be expected to follow; but what has 
been done, and what has followed. It is no {mall recommen- 
dation of his book, in our opinion, that it is not fo much to be 
accounted a fyftem, as a narration of faéts, a journal of a very 
extenfive, and, it would feem, fuccefsful practice. ‘ 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE; 


Dr Hunter, of York, has a colle€tion of Georgical Effays, 
confifting of four volumes octavo, in the prefs, which, we be- 
lieve, will afford beneficial information to the lovers of rural 
fcience. From the perufal of a fpecimen obligingly tranfmitted 
to us, we promife ourfelves much pleafure in the courfe of re- 
viewing this extenfive work; a tafk that will be undertaken as 
foon as the publication is announced. i. 
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The Agricultural Survey of Peebles, by the Reverend Mr 
FInpLATER at Newlands, will be delivered to fubfcribers on or 
about the firft of November. We learn, with extreme fatis- 
faction, that this work :will be fupported by a moft ample and 
refpectable fubfcription lift ; a ftriking proof of the public defire 
to reward men of merit, who devote their talents to the invefti- 
gation of ufeful and important fubjects. 

A fmall publication, entitled, * Lhe Gentleman and Farmer's 
Pocket Companion and Afffiant, confifting of tables for finding 
the contents of any piece of land, by pacing, or by dimenfions 
taken on the fpot in ells; with various tables, of great ufe to 
every gentleman and farmer in Scotland, ” has lately been com- 
municated to us. We are forry that want of room prevents us 
from laying before our readers a detailed account of the objects 
embraced by the worthy author, (Mr Arnstie, a landfurveyor 
of reputation and experience) ; but our conviétion of the utility 
of the performance, induces us to recommend it to public no- 
tice in the moft ftrenuous manner. Almoft every branch of 
menfuration upon a farm (the precife extent of the farm except- 
ed) may, with the afliftance hete given, be executed by a perfon 
of ordinary abilities ; by which means, a great faving muft ne- 
ceffarily arife to thofe concerned in extenfive undertakings. 

A fimilar reafon (want of room) muft be affigned for pafling 
over (at leait in this number) an ingenious pamphlet, concerning the 
Hanging and Fafening of Gates and Wickets, By "Tuo. N. Parker 
Efq. which has afforded us great fatisfaction. The refpeCtable 
author elucidates his deferiptions by various well-executed plans, 
and gives eftimates of the expence attending the conftruction 
and erection of the afticles defcribed. Superficial perfons may 
deem fuch matters to be of fmall importance; but thofe ac- 
quainted with the chatge of making and upholding gates and 
their apperidages, will view the fubject in a different light. 
This pamphlet, we are free to fay, delerves the atrention of e- 
very gentleman and farmer engaged in the management of in- 
clofed pafture land: 

Mr Smitn, landfurveyor and drainer; and member of the 
Bath Society; is publifhing; by fubfeription, ** Accurate deli- 
neations and defcriptions of the natural order of the various 
ftrata that ate found in different parts of England and Wales, 
with practical obfervations thereon.” We fhiall be happy to fee 
thefe matters treated in a liberal and feientific way, and theory 
thrown afide, to make room for faéts. From our information, 
Mr S. is well qualified to do juftice to fuch a fubject; and capa 
ble of difcharging the difficult office he has undertaken. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Summer quarter has, on the whole, been uncommonly 
favourable for executing rural labour, though equally unpropi- 
tious to the improvement of the feveral crops. During the 
greateft part of it, the weather has proved remarkably cold, at- 
tended by high boifterous winds from the weft and north-welt 
points. On the 14th and 15th of May, there was a general 
{now {torm over the greateft part of the ifland; and the froft ° 
was fo intenfe, as nearly to deftroy fruit of all kinds; even 
many foreft trees were ftripped of their foliage, and young 
feedlings, in many places, killed altogether. The young clo- 
vers received a fhock fatal to their future growth; and ve- 
getation, in every -inflance, was confiderably retarded. Fine 
genial rains prevailed in the firft and fecond weeks of June; 
but as they were followed by cold weather through the reift 
of the month, which, with a few exceptions, has continued 
to this date, fo much benefit was not derived as might other- 
wife have been expected. All the corn crops are much behind ; 
at leaft twenty days more fo than laft year, which neceflarily 
will occafion the harveft to be late. Indeed, if warm funny 
weather does not foon arrive, both wheat and barley will be un- 
productive ; the quantity and quality of thefe two grains being, 
in a great meafure, regulated by the degree of heat at this feafon. 

The grain markets continue to be well fupplied; and prices, 
on the whole, have not varied much from thofe quoted in our 
laft. Notwithftanding the fuppofed plentifulnefs of laft year’s 
crop, a confiderable importation of foreign grain ftill continues, 
which corroborates what we have repeatedly inculcated, viz. 
‘That Britain, under exifting circumftances, does not yield a 
fufficient quantity of provifion for the fupport of its inhabitants. 
To remedy this defe€t, no meafures have as yet been taken, ‘nor 
probably will any be reforted to, till direful neceflity compels a 
deviation from the fyftem fo prepofteroufly maintained. 

We gave it as our opinion, in laft Number, that a redu€tion in 
the price of butcher meat could not at that time be looked for; and 
the prefent ftate of markets jultifies the ideas which guided us. 
During the month of May, a ftagnation of fales ss - 
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cafioned by the ftoppage of contracts; a want of food, from the 
inclemency of the weather, to fupport the fitock in hand; and 
the unufual exertion made to fatten every beaft ;.apprehenfions 
being generally entertained that a great fall would inevitably fol- 
low. ‘Thefe things, by confequence, produced a temporary de- 
clenfion; but, the glut in the market being now gone, matters 
are returned to their former ftate. Lean fheep and lambs, in- 
deed, bring higher prices than ever were known in Britain; and, 
if any preft thall be gained by the feeders, prices muft {till 
advance. Befides, the ger-eral failure of the paftures will caufe 
a fhort fupply of fat beafts at the end of the feafon,, while the 
increafed annual demand for turnip {tock may contribute to aug- 
ment the fcarcity. 

We are at all times well difpofed to diffeminate information 
upon bufinefs connected with the general plan of this work ; 
confequently, would, with cheerfulnefs, have given a place to 
the intelligence fent from Warwick, refpecting an intended fale 
of a valuable ftock of fheep, in that diftri¢t, provided the letter 
tranfmitted had reached us in time. We mention the matter 
here, fo as our refpectable correfpondent may, not fuppofe that 
his communication was neglected. Indeed, he had not attended, 
that our day of publication was pofterior to the fale of the ftock 
announced. 

Our readers will obferve a circumftantial detail of the late 
worthy Duke of Bedford’s farms, in this Number, obligingly 
communicated by an accurate Scots farmer, who, at our re- 
queft, undertook the trouble of examining matters upon the 
{pot. Want of room occafions us to omit the account of this 
year’s fheep-fhearing, which, though highly interefting, could 
not poflibly. yield equal fatisfa€tion to the vifitors, as when guided 
and direéted by the exalted perfonage now no more. It is -with 
tegret we learn that the eftablifhment is to be. laid afide; but 
we hope the pattern given, for feveral years, will not be for- 
gotten in the adjoining diftri€t, as well as prove beneficial to 
the numerous amateurs of rural fcience who flocked to Woburn 
from every quarter of the ifland. 

Another public eflablifhment, which promifed, if fuitably 
adminiftered, to prove highly advantageous to agriculture, is alfo 
recently given up ; we mean, the Experimental Farming Society, 
patronized by the adtive and patriotic Sir Joun Sinciair, 
Bart. Sir John, in a circular letter to the fubfcribers, affigns as 
a reafon for renouncing the defign, that, notwithftanding every 
poflible exertion had been made, a charter could not be pro- 
tured, without which he could not recommend the inftitution 
to his. friends. He therefore hopes, that the fubfcribers will 
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have no objection to transfer their fubfcriptions to the Britis 
Fisuery Socirty; but we have not heard whether fuch ‘a junc- 
tion will be generally acceded to. In our opinion it’ will not, 
the obje& being altogether different. 

As the national charaéter of Scotfmen has been much en- 
hanced by the diffufion of knowledge among the lower ranks, 
proceeding from the eafy terms on which education is gained in 
this country, it gave us great pleafure to learn, that a bill was- 
brought into the laft Parliament, for augmenting the falaries of 
the parochial teachers; a.moft ufeful clafs of men, who, from 
the depretiation of money, have, for many years back, been 
ftruggling with the fevereft difficulties. The fact is, unlefs fala. 
ries are raifed, education muft be loft to the lower ranks, and 
the office fall into the hands of people totally unfit for difcharg- 
ing its duties. The bill, we underftand, is poftponed to next 
year, fo as it may be confidered by the landed intereft. We 
truft, for the honour and welfare of Scotland, it will not be 
oppofed ; at leaft, that more cogent reaforis will be offered for 
refifting the meafure, than thofe given in 1784, when a fimilar 
bill was under confideration. We remember, at.that time, of 
accidentally attending the meeting of an eafterm county, who 
took a lead in that oppofition, and heard reafons afligned a- 
ae the augmentation, which a fchool-boy: might’ have con- 

uted. An augmentation, which in few cafes would have ex- 

ceeded THREE FARTHINGS in the pound of real rent, was re- 
prefented as threatening deftruétion to the landed property of 
the country! Indeed, the taw/e feemed neceffary upon that oc- 
cafion; and in few inftances have thefe moft ufeful inftructors 
been more defervedly applied. 

At the defire of a friend, we mention, in this place, that a 
very defireable farm, of 400 Englifh acres of land, contiguous 
to a bay on the north coaft of Ireland, and within a few hours 
fail of Campbelton and Greenock, is to be fet by a gentleman 
who cannot conveniently attend to the management thereof 
himfelf. The gentleman however is willing to take a fhare in 
the concern, or to arrange matters upon the moft liberal princi- 
ples. As the land is'of excellent quality, the greater part of it 
rich Clay foil, yielding heavy crops of wheat and beans, well pro- 
vided with limeftone, fhell-fand, and fea-weed, it muft be an objec 
to many of our readers. From the increafed fize of farms in 
this country, it is every day more and more difficult for thofe out 
of place to procure a new poffeflion. Hence, the great increafe 
of rents. Ireland prefents a new field; and, in many refpects, 
a good one for thofe who cannot be accommodated at home. 
Some additional circumftances render this cafe more deferving 
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of general notice, than commonly occur. The farm is fituated 
in a part of the country, -where there are no Catholics, the in- 
habitants being moftly of Scotifh defcent: Alfo, from being in 
the gentleman’s own hand, there are no tenants to turn out, 
which fometimes proves a difagreeable affair. Mr Conttable, 
the publifher of this Magazine, will communicate any other 
particulars that may be neceffary. 


Fuly 22. N. 


f —_—_____________} 


EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
SCOTLAND. 


Letter from a Gentleman in Dumfriesjbire, Fuly 12. 


« We had a dry and cold Spring, with nipping frofts at different 
times, which greatly retarded vegetation. ‘Our crops, in general, not- 
withftanding thefe obftru€tions, look well; though the harveft, un- 
doubtedly, will be later than in an average of feafons. For fome days 
paft, the weather has been -fhowery, and, if heat fucceeds, matters 
may ftill get into a forwarder ftate, than prefent appearances warrant 
us to expe&t. The experience gained in the courfe of the preceding 
years, convinces us, that no dependence can be placed on the moft plea- 
fant profpeéts ; and that circumftances, which make the farmer’s heart 
rejoice in the firft inftance, often make it ache before his operations are 
finally concluded. In other words, we cannot reckon upon a plentiful 
crop, till it is harvefted and houfed. 

The feverity of the May frofts, injured not only the fruit trees, but 
alfo the young plantations of this diftri&. Much of our fown grafs 
was likewife hurt thereby ; ,confequently, hay has turned out a feanty 
crop. Servants wages have rofe higher this feafon than cultomary, 
and, added to the great increafe of rents, will cut up the {mall farmers 
altogether. ” 


Fife Quarterly Report. 


Tue flate of the different crops in this county, gives the profpe& of 
a plentiful harveft ; although every one of them is hurt, lefs or more, 
by the cold frofty nights which continued even to the beginning of 
july. 

Oats are univerfally good, and have everywhere the appearance of a 
heavy, thick, and abundant crop on all foils ; light and heavy, dry and 
wet. 

Wheat, in general, is a fine crop ; but has failed, or at leait is hurt 
by the froft, on fome farms of foft land, 


Ff 3 Bark, 
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Barley, on the whole, offers to be a bulky crop. 

Peas, exceeding good. 

Beans, in the higher lands, not equal to the peas; but along the 
fea coaft, and on rich deep land are very fine. 

Potatoes. Of thefe an immenfe quantity is planted, and they promife 
well for a good crop, Although thofe early planted, after being up, 
had the firft thoots deftroyed by the froft, and even at this time do not 
fill the ground fo well as thofe later planted, yet they. have recovered 
greatly, and offer ftill to be good. 

It is very obfervable, that where the feed-cuts were the fame, thofe 
early planted, and expofed to the froft, are much infeéted with the 
curl, The late planted have efcaped the curl entirely, and were not 
hurt by the froft. Future obfervation is requifite, however, before it 
can be afferted, that the firfl thoot, being killed by froft, will uniformly 
caufe.the crop to be infeéted with the curl; though it appears probable 
to the author of this report, from what has happened this feafon, 
Where the fame feed-cuts were planted, part early, and part late, 
the fhoots of the latter were untouched by froft, and not one curled 
plant to be feen in fome acres. Species, the Tartar, from a crop in 
which were no curl laft year, and completely ripened, fine mealy quality, 
and well preferved through Winter. 

Turnip. "The feafon feems to have favoured, firft, the preparation of 
the ground, and next, the f{pringing of the feed ; and this crop offers 
fair for excellence, having nowhere failed. , 

Flax. This plant fuffered, firft, by continued dry weather, and, next, 
by the froft. The late rains have partly recovered it; but it offers, 
on the whole, to be an indifferent crop. 

Clover and Rye-grafs Hay crop. Very light everywhere, and late at 
fame time, as no hay is yet cut in the county, (12th July). The ave- 
rage weight per acre is not eltimated above 150 ftone. The hay crop, 
therefore, will pay very poorly, as nothing but fome unforefeen cala- 
mity (which Heaven avert !), can make other fodder fo fcarce as to make 
hay fetch a price adequate to its natural value. ’ 

Cattle, and all live ttock, continue to bring great prices. 

Ouse good crop (even when preceded by two years in which the 
crops failed to fuch a degree as to bring not only dearth, but even to 
threaten famiuc) has brought plenty into the country, and cheapnefs 
immediately followed, even before peace was heard of. The fcarcity was 
real, and dearth neceflarily enfued. All the monopolizers in the king- 
dom were unable, after laft crop, to keep up the price of grain, even 
to half its former rate ; and no legiflative regulation was found able to 
reduce the price, til} fmiling plenty came. Some fuperftitious old peo- 
ple firmly believe, that a witch-wife has drawn the tether and ftolen the 
milk from their cows, when milk and butter fail to come within a fourth 
of the ordinary quantity, It has been obferved, that thefe witches 
never fail to caft their cantraips in dry Summers, intercepting both dew 
and rain ; and then the milk flicks to the thirfty tether, and the witch 
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carries all with her. Monopolizers, too, are in compact with the devil ; 
when he blalts the crop, they pull the tether. Let us apply to One, 
more mighty than either, to avert the firfl evil, and let them pull away, 
no harm will follow. The high price of cattle is eafily accounted for. 
Two years {carcity of fodder occafioned every animal fit for foad to he 
flaughtered ; and though very lean, in dearth they were eat up. No 
horfes, but thofe of value, would pay for hay at 18d. per flone ; and 
thoufands went to the hounds. One good crop of grain may equal 
the demand ; but the calf muft be reared to an ox, and the foal to a 
horfe, a bufinefs of years, before the thinly fupplied market can be 
filled up. The fame work remains for the horfe ; and the fame eaters of 
butcher-meat, or more, muft apply to a market where fcarcity yet pre- 
vails, and where the fupply does not equal the demand. High prices 
are therefore an unavoidable confequence. Overftock the market 
with good cattle, and you may defy all the monopolizers in the world 
to keep up the price of beef, any more than of corn, when in abundanec. 
12th Fuly, 


Lanarkfire Quarterly Report. 


Tre feed work was concluded in good time, and the grain brairded 
in a promifing way. The uncommon fevere frofls in the months of 
May and June, have, however, been prejudicial to the growing crops 
in many places ; and their effeéts were vifible on trees of various kinds, 
fuch as, beech, larix, &c. The orchards on the Clyde fuffered moit 
feverely, the crop of fruit being almoft completely deftroyed. 

Wheat continues to promife well, though, in fome places, there is a’ 
complaint that the head appears fhort. The produce, at any rate, in this 
diftri&, muft be inferior to that of former years, as there is lefe fown, Oats 
are a good crop in general, and promife well in all parts of the county. 
Peas and beans have both been much hurt by the froft. Peas have recovered 
very little, and appear to be a poor crop ; but the beans have improved 
confiderably by the late foft weather. Potatoes came away very flowly, 
and are {till muc& behind, (as the crops in general are), though the 
planting feafon was favourable. The quantity planted is allowed to be 
confiderably hort of laft feafon, but perhaps is equal to that of ordinary 

ears. The turnip feed time was favourable, and the braird is good. 
hough the hay promifed well in the Spring, it has fuffered very much 
from the froft, particularly the rye-grafs, which makes it probable that 
good rye-grafs feed will be fcarce ; aud although the late rains have im- 
proved the crop much beyond what it once appeared to be, particularly 
the clover, yetit will be much lefs than was expected in Spring.—1 3. Fuly. 


Rofsfoire Quarterly Report. 


_ Tue Spring was very favourable for getting every kind of feed put 
into the ground in proper time, and in good condition ; but the Sam- 
mer, hitherto, has proved very cold and wet; fo that the crops, althongh 
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they have the appearance of abundance, are véry late ; and if the fame 
weather continue much longer, the grain, in high fituations, will not 
ripen. At all events, this diftri€ muft now run the rifks attendant up- 
on a late harvett. 

Turnips, owing to the chilling rains, are in many places looking 
fickly ; and Summer-fallows on clay, for thefe laft ten days, cannot be 
either ploughed or harrowed, being a perfect mire. 

Oat meal fells from 18s. to 208. per nine flonés; and Oats at 18s. 
per five firlots. Butcher meat 7d. per ib. Dutch weight. “Lean ftock 
of all kinds very high. Wedders, bots 278. to 29s.; and black ewes, 
from 148. to 168. a head. ‘ 

Some of the hills in this diftri€t were this morning entirely covered 
with fhow. Fuly 13th. 


Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report, No.1. 


Te weather, during the Spring months, was not at all friendly ta 
vegetation ; and the cold and dry weather continued fo long, that we 
will in general have but a poor hay crop in this county. The rains, 
however, came in time to fave the corns, though fome fields were much 
injared. The oats now look very well, and, contrary to what ufvally 
happens, the early fown barley has the appearance of having molt ftraw: 
Our late barley fuffered from a ftorm in May. . The turnips in general 
have rifen very well; though, in fome places, the feed was hurt by too 
much rain ; and, from the quantity of old corn and hay, which is un+ 
ufually great, it is not fuppofed that clover hay will be dear, though 
rye-gra{s feeds will be fcarce, and probably fetch a high price. Black 
cattle continue to have a quick fale; and the young cattle for win, 
terings, are fold at nearly a fhilling per pound. Jt is not to be fup, 
pofed that they will be a profitable article, anlefs the price next Spring 
is very high. Horfes alfo fetch a high price; at lealt 50 per cent. more 
than they were fifteen months ago. Sheep, once. plentiful {n this coun- 
ty, are now fcarce, and have rifen to more than double the prices they 
brought ten years ago. From the great demand for l@our for making 
the canal to Inverury, and different turnpike 1oads in the county, ag 
well as the new ftreets in Aberdeen, the wages of a good labourer are 
generally two fhillings a day, which makes the hoeing of turnips and 
other farm work very expenfiye ; but is a proof af the profperity of the 
country. Fuly 13th. } gfun 4 


Aberdeenfoire Quarterly Report, No. 2. 


Dvainc the latter part of April, and all the month of May, we ex- 
perienced the rigours of Winter. The bloffom was frofted on the fruit 
trees and bufhes; and many of the young foreit trees were killed in 
their upper branches. In June, and what is palt of July, we have had 
frequent fhowers, and milder weather. The crop, which was laid 
down in excellent order, with freth ftrong grain for feed, has refilted 
the bad weather more than ordinary ; it is ftill thick and full in the 
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ground ; promifes to be fufficiently bulky and produétive, if dry warm 
weather fet in foon ; otherwife, a great proportion of it will be rather 
late in ripening, and thereby may run fome rift in harvefting. 

Hay is generally a very light crop; little of it is yet cut down; but, 
being fo much ftinted, no kind of weather could recover it to any thing 
like an average, efpecially where the clover did not preponderate mo: 
in the field. Potatoes are far behind laft year’s growth. Both fallows 
and turnip land have song exceedingly well ; the turnip crop has got 
a fine feafon ; the plants have inftantly come up; but the weather has 
hitherto been rather rainy, for their advancing quickly in this their fee- 
ble ftate. 

Since the additional malt-duty took place, beer fcarcely finds a mar- 
ket: Should this continue to be the cafe throughout this year, it ig 
probable there will be much lefs of it fown in future. Pafture grafs ig 
excellent, and in great plenty. Grafs parks have not experienced the 
fall here, as in the fouthward ; being let very little under their former 
yalue. Both cattle and fheep, of every denomination, find a ready mars 
ket at very high prices; and thofe of the inferior kinds are ftill higher 
in proportion than. what the fuperior kinds (that is, cattle of fize and 
condition) are.——~ Fuly 14h, 


Argylefoire Quarterly Report. 


Tue feed, having been put moftly in a dry bed, fuffered lefs than might 
he apprehended, from the froft, fnow, and hail of the firlt three weeks 
of May. Ever fince, the weather has been in general cold and wet, 
with very little funfhine ; but the crop has, notwithitanding, a very good 
appearance; and, though far fhort of laft ycaz’s, promifes at leait to 
be an ordinary crop, if the weather for filling and tipening (on which 
all now depends) hall prove favoyrable.. The backwardnefs of the 
Summer will, however, no doubt, retard the harveft. At prefent, eve- 
ty thing appears to be near a month later, than at this time lait year. 

Hay crops, which are not yet fo commonly adopted into the hufban- 
dry of this county as they ought, have turned out well, except where 
the ground was wet. Some parcels have been fold at 6d. per ftoné of 
24 lib. ‘Turnip is ftill lefs raifed than hay. In fome fields, after the 
feed had fprung more than an inch, the plants have affumed a fickly ap- 
pearance ; owing, it is fuppofed, to the uncommunly cold and wet wea- 
ther they have met with in their tender tate. 

Meal is at fo reafonable a rate, that even the poor have no caufe to 
complain. it has been for fome time at 1s. the peck of 8 Ib., or 15d. the 
10 lb. ; which, within thefe few days, has fallen to rg4d. Butter, 1s. ; 
Cheefe, 5d. the Ib. Englith. Beef and mutton, 6d. do. The price of 
black cattle and fhetp itill keep up ; and, from the increafing demand, 
may probably rife higher in the courfe of the featoa, as the uncommon 
demand laft year had drained the country of a greater number than it 
gould well fpare. Few herrings have as yet appeated on our coatts ; 
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and the Bufs adventurers for the North-country fithings are only fetting 
out. 

Much of this county confifts of pafture lands. The coldnefs of the 
feafon had long retarded the vegetation ; but, for fome time paft, the 
gtazings have been remarkably good, and the cattle are likely to be in 
excellent order, for appearing to advantage in the markets during Au- 
tuma,— 15th Fuly. 


Letter from a Gentleman at Alloa, Fuly 16th. 


* I hope that you will permit me to make ufe of your valuable work, 
for communicating to the public a difcovery, that does honour to the 
indultry and fagacity of a worthy laborious man of this place: A dif- 
covery, that the Patriotic Society, inflituted in London, for the encou- 
tagement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, thought of fuch im. 
portance to the kingdom, as made them offer, in the year 1798, a pre- 
mium to the perfon who fhould difcover a quarry of ftone, fit for the 
purpofe of millftones for grinding wheat, and in all refpeéts equal 
to that known by the name of French burr-—the gold medal, or one 
bundred pounds. 

‘Though two claimants had already gained the premium, the Society, 
this year, moft handfomely beftowed another on James Brownhill, miller 
at Alloa Mills, who, about two years ago, (when the late unfortunate war 
hac rendered the getting of French burr extremely difficult), as he was 
paffing by the great bafaltic rock of the Abbey Craig, near Stirling, ex: 
amined the texture of feveral maffes of the ftones ; and found one fpe- 
cies, which appeared to him fit for the grinding of wheat, and brought 
home a fample of them, which he fhowed to Mr Alexander Bald, agent 
of the Alloa Mills, who agreed to make trial of a pair. They were 
built under the direGtion of James Brownhill, in the fame manner as the 
French burr; and, on their being put to work, they gave fuch fatisfac- 
tion to the cultomers of the mills, as induced the Alloa Mill Com. 
pany to have another pair built, and totally lay afide the French burr 
muillitones, 

The French burr ftones are fo porous, as to make it neceflary to fill 
up the cavities with a preparation of alum: This confiderable expence 
is faved by the uniform texture of the bafaltes; and their fuperior ex- 
cellence is fo apparent, that upwards of 60 pair are now at work in fe- 
veral parts of the kingdom, and the demand for them is daily increafing 
——no lefs than ten pair are now fending off to Leeds. 

The bafaltes millftones are not only excellent for manufaCturing of 
flour, but for all kind of grift, The diftillers give them a decided 
preference, and they grind oats in a very complete ftyle, as the meal is 
returned quite free of fand, which was a great defideratum for thofe 
places where oat bread is in ufe. 

' James Brownhill, the difcoverer of this ufe of the bafaltes, builds 
millitones of all izes upon moderate terms, and will be careful, from his 
F experience 
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* experience as a miller, to build them of fuch a grain as will beft fuit the 
purpofes for which they are ordered. 
Orders addreffed to James Brownhill, miller at Alloa-Mills, will be 
carefully attended to, and fpeedily executed. 
I flatter myfelf, that your readers will think the intelligence of fuch 
a difcovery well worthy of a place in a work dedicated to the ufe.of the 
moft refpeCtable of all artifts—the Farmers. 


Morayfbire Quarterly Report. 


Since Spring feed-time commenced, the weather has been much in 
extremes—cold, dry, now too rainy ; and corn of all forts, even in this 
early diftri€t, muft be late of ripening. Wheat promiles to be an aver- 
age crop on all foils; the fame may be faid of oats, except on very low, 
wet land—on fuch they are deficient. Barley, on rich croft land abouz 
towns and villages, is middling ; but extremely deficient in all other foils 
and fituations, and, in all probability, will not exceed 44 bolls per acre, 
Hay, though mended beyond expectation, is ftill an indifferent crop, 
Pafture is abundant. Potatoes look well, and likewife turnips, fo far as 
we can judge of the latter in their infant ftate. 

Lean cattle and theep are at higher prices than, probably, were ever 
feen in the North ; but fales of the former are rather limited; confe- 
quently, lower rates may be expeéted. Beef and mutton is 7d. per 
Dutch Ib. in Elgin ; oatmeal 134d. per g lb. ; wheat 35s. per boll of 
$8 Scotifh pints ; barley dull, at 20s. to 22s. 6d. per 4 firlots; oats e- 

‘ qually fo, at 18s. per 5 firlots, of 42 Scotifh pints each. Fuly.17th, 





Berwickfire Quarterly Report, 


TxouGu the weather during this quarter has been highly favourable 
to cultivation, it has been greatly deficient in warmth ; from the 13th 
to the roth of May we had intenfe froft, with fnow; on the 15th, at 
fun-rife, the thermometer ftood 10 degrees below the freezing point : 
Fruit of every kind experienced almoft a total deftru€tion, and vegeta- 
tion got a fevere check ; even fo late as the 15th of July, we had hoar- 
froft on the Lammermuir hills. Pafturage continued very f{canty till 
the rains in June, fince which, new grafs fields have been looking pretty 
frefh, but old paftures have hitherto done very little. Hay-harvett is 
jut commencing, the crop in general will be light. 

The wheat crop has at prefent a moft promifing appearance, particu- 
larly the Winter grain ; barley, in fome cafes, made a partial braird, in 
confequence of the drought, but in general the crop looks well; oats 
wear a favourable afpe& ; and beaus are luxuriant and promifing ; but 
peafe, though luxuriant, were late in getting into bloom. 

The feafon was exceedingly favourable to the preparation of turnip 
fallows ; and the fowing, which commenced in the beginning of June, 
was followed by a fine equal braird ; but the recent fhowers have ra- 
ther checked the growth of the young plants by a fuperabundance of 
moifture, 
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moifture, which has alfo prevented the hoe from being applied with pro- 
per effe&t. The early fown roota bagas are all hoed and looking well, 
Clover feeds have made a fine braird, and potatoes are a thriving crop. 
From a rumour having been circulated, that wool was to experience 
@ very confiderable advance, the market continued for fome time quite 
gncertain ; but the merchants having univerfally declared their inability 
to afford the advance expected, a good many fales have been made at 
248. 6d. and 25s. per ftone of 24 lb. Englifh; being an advance of 
from 2 to 4 per cent, above laft year. The market for lean cattle 
flagged a good deal towards the end of May, in confequence of the 
drought ; but fince the rains, it has again revived. Sheep have all 
along maintained their price, and, upon the whole, feem rather in, 
clined to advance. The fat markets have declined fince Whitfunday ; 
good beef is 7d. and 7$d., and mutton 7d. per lb. Dutch,— Fuly 17. 


Letter from a Farmer in Roxburghfbire, Fuly 17. 


«© We have the profpeét of a late harveft ; and I am forry to fay, 
hat our crops cannot be eftimated as equal to an average. The Win- 
ter wheats are middling ; thofe fown in Spring very thin. Barley bad, 
Oats by no means bulky, and Beans far from being good. Turnips, 
at the outfet, promifed well, but the late cold rains are too much for 
them. The hay crop is of late wonderfully improved; but the old 
gral lands may be faid to be only beginning to grow. The demand 

or ftock of all kinds is great, and the prices for lean flock almoft be- 

yond belief; thofe for fat are alfo advancing. The potato erop is 
much curled. Grain appears on the rife with us, and the demand 
feems now equal to what remains on hand. Barley is faft bought up 
by the brewers, and they have no objection that it fhall continue.in 
the ftack for a while. : 

« I had a pleafant jaunt to the South this feafon, and was highly 
delighted with the fhows of tups and cattle that I attended. The 
érops of grain, which I faw, were much inferior to thofe on the ground 
Jaft year, when I was South upon fimilar bufinefs, ”” 


{nvernefifbire Quarterly Report. 


From the 15th to the zoth of May, we had a moft intenfe froft, with 
frequent fhowers of fnow ; fince then, the weather has been generally 
cold and rainy; of courfe, all kind of crops are extremely backward, 
and, at leaft, a month later than what they were laft year. We had 
an early and yigorous braird of turnips; but, owing to the cold; 
hefs and wetnefs of the weather, they are not coming forward to 
expeétation. Potatoes have a worfe appearance than ufual; and, 
1 apprehend, this ufeful, 1 might have faid neceflary root, will be very 
unproductive this feafon. Hay is an exceeding fcanty crop. Black 
cattle of all ages continue to bring moft exorbitant prices ; and fheep a 
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ftill at higher rates ; beft Highland wedders felling from 28s. to 308. per 
head. —— Fuly 19th. 


Eaft-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


During the current quarter, the weather has generally been fingu- 
farly cold for the fealon of the year; and, what was ftill more fur- 
prifing, the wind has moftly blown from the wefterly points, which, 
in ordinary years, is ufually accompanied with genial weather. The 
drynefs of the ground at the time, prevented the May frofts from do- 
ing fo much injury to the growing crops as was apprehended. If wet- 
nefs had prevailed, the confequences would have been dreadful ; as it 
was, the young clovers were evidently damaged, garden growth of all 
kinds almoft deftroyed, and the forward wheats were fuppofed to be 
confiderably affected. 

In the greateft part of the lower diftri@, the crop is of a full a- 
verage bulk ; but, refpe@ting its real value, no opinion can as yet be juit- 
ly pronounced. The cold drought affected the eaftern diftri& with fe- 
verity ; and in few feafons have we witneffed the feveral crops there fo 
much ftinted. Over the whole county, the harveft will be late ; but in 
the upland parts, the confequences will be particularly felt. 

Generally fpeaking, the Winter wheats are full on the ground, though 
the ears are far from being fo large as in fome featons ; many of 
them ruffied by the tempeftuous winds which prevailed at the time’ 
they quitted the fhort blade ; and the oaker, or ruft, has appeared to 
a confiderable extent. The fpring fown fields of this grain will 
not be luxuriant ; but this feldom happens, unlefs the weather in the be- 
ginning of Summer proves particularly favourable. Barley is a variable 
crop; an imperfect braird was got at the outfet, and the after weather 
was not fuch as to remedy the original defeé&t. Oats are a clofe, in fome 
inftances, a bulky crop; but, except thofe of the Poland, Friefland, Po- 
tato and Red varieties, they will be remarkably behind in harveiting, few 
of the late forts being yet fully eared. Beans made a good braird, and, 
on deep loams, kept their footing till the June rains arrived. The dry- 
nefs of the weather permitted full work being given to them in every 
fituation : at prefent, this crop promifes well. Peas are tolerable, but 
exceffively late ; few of them being fully bloffomed. Potatoes are ra- 
ther below a medium, and curled’ plants very numerous. The coldnefs 
of the weather appeared to hurt this efculent feverely. A great breadth 
of turnips was fown, and almoft every field brairded well, but their af- 
ter growth has not been rapid. The hay crop is light ; perhaps the a- 
verage of the county will not exceed 100 ftones per acre. Pafture grafs 
has continued very bare ; it was eat up in the early part of the feafon ; 
and a great growth cannot, at this advanced period, be expefted, 

Markets for grain have remained pretty fteady ; the demand, in ge- 
neral, keeping pace with the quantity prefented. A good deal ftill re- , 
mains with the farmers, but feldom lefs in the granaries of the dealers ; 
and the laft circumftance would be feverely felt, in the event of harveit 
being 
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being protraéted by bad weather. A very large proportion of the laf 
crop was expofed in bulk; the wholefale merchants, fince 1799, not. 
having made their ufual purchafes at the fea-ports. 

Fat cattle and fheep are rather on the advance ; and, of late, lean 
Sheep bear higher prices than hitherto known. Lambs have régularly 
fold well ; any difference being, that they rofe in price as the feafon ad- 
vanced, inftead of becoming a drug, when thofe from the hills appeared 
at market. , 

On the whole, the crop of this county depends greatly upon future 
circumftances. If we are favoured with mild genial weather till the fea- 
fon of harveit arrives, it might certainly be ranked as fully equal to an 
average of years; but if cold boifterous weather continues, or if wet- 
nefs was to fet in, and remain for any confiderable length of time, 
the different grains would be inferior in quality, and unprodudtive as 
to quantity; all the evils attendant on a late harve would be felt; 
and thefe, under prefent circumftances, the country has great caufe to 
dread.—_— Fuly 22. 


Letter from Cartwath, Fuly 19. 


¢ Our early oats are only fhowing the ear ; and all kinds of grain are 
at leaft three weeks later than laft feafon. Potatoes appear to bea 
very deficient crop. Turnips look well, and, upon dry lands, are ge- 
nerally hoed and fingled. 

‘ Cattle ftill continue high.in price, more particularly lean ones, and 
milch cows. Sheép of all defcriptions are alfo on the advance. At 
Biggar fair, lait Thurfday, there was a fmall fhow of lambs; and a 
number of purchafers from the north country went away unferved, ’ 


Letter from Glafgow, 20th Fuly. 


¢ Our pafture and cut grafs have been much hurt by the cold dry 
weather experienced fince the beginning of Summer. The former has, 
however, revived a little fince the commencement of the late rains; but 
the latter, by every appearance, will turn out but a light crop. 

‘ Wheat is now in the ear, very healthy, but, in general, thin upon 
the ground, and, it is thought, will be three or four weeks later than laft 
year. Oats have a fine appearance ; but will be late, unlefs we have dry 
and warm weather to bring them forward. Beans and peas look very 
well ; if the dry weather continues, we may expeét a good crop of that 

rain. 
. * Potatoes have been much kept back by the fevere froft we had in 
May ; they are now, however, looking tolerably well, with very little 
appearance of curl amongft them. The quantity planted this feafon is 
far fhort of what was laft year, and the crop will be confiderably later. 

‘ Our imports of grain, this Summer, have been chiefly from Ireland 
and America. From the former, we have had a very great quantity of 
oats, fay about 15,000 bolls, about 200 tons of meal, with a few ae 
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dred bolls of wheat and barley. From the latter, about. 16,c00 bolls 
of wheat, with a confiderable quantity of flour: The greateft part of the 
flour, with a part of the wheat, have fince been exported. We fill 
look for a confiderable quantity more of both wheat and oats from thefe 
countries before Harveft. Annexed, you have the prefent ftate of our 
markets. 


State of Glafgow Markets, July zoth. 
American Wheat 32s. to 34% =p. boll of 240 lb. Englifh. 


Dantzic ditto 34s. to 353. do. Linlithgow meafure. 
Britifh ditto 32s. to 378. do, do. do. 
Ditto Barley 218. to 238. do. Stirling do. 
Irith ~ ditto 208, tO 225. do. Renfrew do. 
Ditto Oats 16s, to 178. 6d. do. of 252 lb. to 264. 
Britifh ditto 148. to 158. do. Renfrew meafare. 
Ditto Beans 178. to 183. do. Stirling do. 
Ditto Grey Peas 16s. to 178. do. do. do. 


Old Hay 8d. to 10d, p. ftone, Tron weight. 
Straw 3d. to 4d. do. do, do. 
Beef 8d.to1od. Ib. do. do. 
Mutton. 8d.to1od. do. do. do. 
Lamb 7d. to 8d. do. do. do. 


Wigtonfbire Quarterly Report. 


Scarcely does any body remember to have felt fuch cold weather in 
the Summer quarter, as we have experienced for three months paft, in 
this part of the country. About the beginning of laft month, cold 
northerly winds prevailed ; nay, even accompanied with hard frofts, 
which hurt vegetation very much, particularly on light and mofly 
foils: the rye-grafs thereon withered away ; and grain crops and po- 
tatoes fuffered a confiderable check; but now thefe are pretty well re- 
covered. Indeed, the appearance of our grain crops, in general, is 
promifing as to bulk. In many fituations they are rather too luxuri- 
ant; fo that, if dry weather does not fet in, and continue, fuch will 
undoubtedly lodge, and render the produce of an inferior quality. On 
deep foils, and where the new hufbandry is eftablifhed, the hay crops, 
which were not fhot out before the froft, are pretty good, and the har- 
vefting going forward. 

Cattle, horfes, and theep, ftill continue high in price, but grain v 
low’ indeed ; bear 2s. 3d. and oats 1s. 8d. per Winchefter buthel. 
Wheat generally fold off. The late rains kept back the turnip feed, 
but it is now got concluded ; and, if warm weather would fet in, we 
have reafon to expeét this crop to be good, as the vegetation of this 
valuable root continues longer here than in the northern counties, All 
our crops appear to be at leaft three weeks later than ufual, which will, 
at any rate, make the harvelt more precarious. 19th Fuly. 





Letter 
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Letter from a Gentleman near Perth, 19th Fuly. 


* Wheat; on the whole, is a pretty fair crop, although, at deaft, four 
or five weeks later than la(t year. In certain fituations, fome of the 
moft forward fields fuffered confiderably by the fevere frofts in the end 
of May. Such fields have, indeed, in fome degree, recovered their 
former vigour ; but, I hefitate not to fay, they will fall much fhort of 
the quantity of grain which might otherwife have been expefted.. The 
middle, and later fown fields, fuftained little injury, compared with the 
former ; and now thofe of the middle clafs promife well. Still much will 
depend on the coming weather with regard to the backward wheats, as 
many fields are not, even at this date, fully flrot into the ear. — 

‘ Oats ftand clofe on the ground in general, but fhow little appear. 
ance of gétting to the flrength of laft year’s crop. Many fields upon 
the weaker foils have never recovered the nipping frofts of May. At 
fame time; on thé whole, this fpecies of crop is not fo backward as 
the wheat. : 

‘ Barley: ‘The éarly fowings look well, notwithftanding the fevere 
checks they received in appearing above ground. The middle part of 
the crop does not look quite fo favourable; and, as yet, ho correct opi- 
nion can be formed of the late barleys: All that may be faid is, the 
plants wear a good lively green ; buty in all probability, the harvetting 
will be very backward indeed ; and, of courfe, much lefs dependence 
on a good crop, than the fpring, at one time, gave caufe to expec. 

Peas make only a very indifferent appearance. 

Grafs fields, of every defcription; have kept very much back during 
the whole of this feafon. Indeed, in April, and the firft weeks of May, 
the plants flood clofe, and grafs then promifed well; but, about the 
middle, and towards the end of May, it met fuch a check as it has 
never fully recovered. It will be fome days yet before hay harvelt be- 
come general ; and the crop, to all appearance, will be alight one. 

* Potatoes are in a thriving ftate, and fewer curled plants than lalt 
year. ; 

© Turnips never had a better feafon in their fir flage, The fine 
dropping weather, for fome weeks pait, has brought on a fine braird, 
Thinning has commenced with many, and the plants ftand beautifully 
regular. No occafion this year for any precaution to prevent the ra- 
vages of the fly. 1 doubt not but fowing radifh feed along with the 
turnips may afford a palatable food for the fly to.live on, and the turnip 
plants thereby ftand uninjured ; at the fame time, I fhould rather pre- 
fer ufing fome fuch thing as would be noxious to the infeét, and banifh 
it from the field. On glancing over the Bath Reports, I obferve the 
leaves of alder recommended to produce that effe€&t ; and I underftand, 
a neighbour of mine, lait year, caufed branches of this fhrub (common- 
ly called bower tree) be drawn along his turnip field, as a preventative ; 
and no fly appeared on this field, while other fields fuffered greatly. 
For my own part, IL have found, that fowing turnips pretty — in- 

ures 
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fares a crop; although, in fome feafons; mine have been much eat 
down, and retarded by the fly. 

¢ The /int crop looks very inferior this feafon, compared with what is 
ordinaty in this country ; which failure arifes from two catfes ; firlts 
the feveré ftofty weather, above noticed, cutting off the early fowings ; 
and, next, after the fevere frofts were gone, many people ventured to 
fow old feed, faid to be Datch of crop 1800, one half of which never 
brairded, and the fat greater part of fuch plants as came up, have never 
taken to any lively growth ; of courfe, this part of the crop will prove 
éf little value, to the lofs of many individuals, and alfo the evident in- 
jury of the country at large. I truft, this caufe of failure will make 
people more cautious in future, in rifking old feed ; and that the pub- 
lic guardians will dire€t a clofer attention to all defcriptions of lintfeed 
offered for fale during the fowing feafon. 

¢ Markets for live ftock have kept high throughout this feafon ; ands 
from the reafons hinted at in one of your former Magazines; it is like- 
ly prices, of black cattle in particular, will continue high for fome time 
at lealt. 

© Our grain market, in this quarter, is neatly on a level with that of 
Haddington: Some weeks the prices may be rather under, although 
the difference has been imimaterial for fome time.” 


Letter from a Gentleman in the Diftri@ of Carrick, Aytfbire, Fuly 22. 


¢ Tue ftate of the weather with us, hath been moft unfavourable fince 
Candlemas. The whole of the Spring months were generally wet. 
The dry weather did not come on till towards the end of April, when 
we had about four weeks of funthine, one of which was uncommonl 
mild and warm ; the refl wete fo cold; that we had hard froft almott 
every night, and fometimes fo ftrong, that in the morning, the ice twas 
heat a quarter of an inch thick. Towards thé end of May; the rain 
tame on, which has continued with very little intermiffion ever fince 5 
and, what is ftill worfe, the cold has f{earce ever abated. The winds, of 
five days out of feven; have beet in fome point of the north. On this 
day, (22d of July), we have a great breeze of N. north-welt wind, 
with a deluge of rain ; and are creeping over a coal fire, when, at o- 
ther times, we had difficulty to wear our clothes. 

‘ Such a ftate of weather, you may readily fuppofe, muft greatly affe& 
our crops, whieh, in this county, ate generally oats dnd beer; with 
a confiderable proportion of potatoes. About twelve or fourteen miles 
to the north of us, thete is fomé wheat fown. Some of the gentlemen 
farmers have begun the turnip hufbandry ; but aeither of thefe two laft 
are in any great quantity. 

* The ftalks of our oats and beer, particularly on light oa ground, 
have rifen to a fufficient height ; but; in all foils, fo far as I have ob- 


ferved, the crop is thin, and moft extraordinarily infefted with annual 
weeds, of almoft every {pecies; and, what i ftill wotfe, fome people 
who wete at the pains to examine, have found the mumbes of grains up 
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on the ftaik greatly deficient of the ufual quantity. In going through ° 
a field, and taking a ftalk out of each ridge, as they went along, and 
opening the focket, or hofe, as it is calied, when the number of grains 
are all formed, and juft ready to appear, they have found the average 
number to be only from twenty to twenty-five upon the flalk, inftead of 
from forty to fixty, as in tolerably good years. And unlefs the weather, 
from this time, becomes uncommonly dry and warm, it is not expected 
that we can have any thearing till towards the end of September. There 
may be fome few dry warm {pots ready fooner ; but it does not appear 
that Harvelt will be general before that time ; for the moft part of the 
crop is but juft beginning to fhoot, and fome of it, within my know- 
ledge, will not thoot for a fortnight at leaft to come. 

* The potato crop, upon which the fubfiftence of the country at la 
now fo effentially depends, and which, in an efpecial manner, depen 
as laft year, on a dry, warm feafon, mult of courfe be far behind, and 
very deficient. In good years, we have abundance of potatoes fit for 
ufe in the open fields, by the firft of Auguft. It is only in fome few 
places that they are yet beginning to bloffom. The weather has alfo had 
an inaufpicious effet upon the pafture and fown grafs. The common 
natural pafture is neither in fuch quantity, nor of fuch a nutritive qua- 
lity as in drier feafons ; and the fown graffes are in general thin. 

© Yet, notwithftanding this gloomy afpe¢t, there is no want, nor fear 
of want, felt. There is plenty of the beft meal to be had for 11d. the 
peck, by retail. Beer, though a very deficient crop laft year, is {carce- 
ly faleable ; and moft people are yet eating of laft year’s potatoes. The 
amazing quantity of laft year’s crop of potatoes, which’ were of .the 
beft quality, has been the fole caufe of all this cheapnefs and plenty. 
Laft year they were ready by this time, and afforded an early re- 
fource. The greateft part of the people who had occafion to buy 
oat meal, had no money to give for it ; and they had potatoes during 
the whole feafon almoft for nothing. Hence, there was a greater fay- 
ing in the confumption of oats and beer, than ufed to be when money 
was plentier, and there were fewer potatoes. In fhort, the unufual 
quantity of laft year’s crop of this root, hath had more effeé& in lower- 
ing the price of grain, at leaft on this fide of the county, than all other 
caufes put together. ' 

* Black catile and theep are uncommonly high. You could not have 
got a lean cow, hereabout, and in Galloway, to lay upon the grafs at 
May, for lefs than from fix to ten guineas; and thefe cows, at an aver- 
age, when as fat as they can be, would not weigh much more thas 
twenty-four ftones Englith, Our {mall moor fheep, of two years old, . 
which, when fat, will not exceed thirty-fix pounds Englifh, are giving 
from 158. to. 208. a piece. “This relative proportion betwixt the price 
of grain and cattle, is contrary to all former experience. They ufed, 
almoft invariably, in former times, to be lated by~one another. 
* Down horn, down corn,’ & vice verfa; ufed to be the rule. The 
effcét of laft year’s potatoes on the crop, and the great deficiency of kesp 
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for cattle in the 1799 and 1800, may in fome meafure account for the 
change. A fhort time will perhaps reftore them to their proper and 
natural level. Grain is too cheap, and butcher meat greatly too 
dear. Both ate unfavourable to the fatmer and grazier, and, the latter 
uncommonly fo to townfpeople, Now that rents, public burdens, 
and the price of labour, are all near double, fome of them more than 
double, it cannot reafonably be fuppofed, that the farmer can afford his 
grain at the fame price he could have done even eight or ten years ago. 
The grazier, again, from tlie exorbitant price of flock, muft have dou- 
ble capital, pay double interelt, and is, of courfe, expofed to far more 
rifk and expence; while, on the other hand, all annuitants and ftipend- 
iaries ; all merchants and manufaéturers, find the very high price of but- 
cher meat a moft intolerable grievance. It feems, therefore, an im- 
portant defideratum for all parties, that grain and meat fhould be brought 
nearer to a level than they have been for fome time paft.” 


Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


ConsiperinG the fevere froft, and fucceffive falls of fnow between 
the 12th and rgth of May, which was frequently fo deep, that it was 
not diflolved before mid-day, even in low fituations ; togethér with the 
hitherto coldnefs of the feafon, and hoar froft often during night ; it is 
a matter of furprife that the crops thould look fo well as they do. 
This feems only to be accounted for by the goodnefs of the feed-time, 
and being exempted from dafhes of rain, which chills thé roots of 
plants, and uniformly does harm. _ 

_ In bulk, however, the crops are above mediocrity ; but at pre- 
fent from a fortnight to a month behind, according to the lownefs or 
altitude of the fituation. Whether their produce will be in the fame 
ratio with their apparent bulk, muft depend upon the mildnefs, drynefs, 
and funfhine of the fueceeding month. 

__Many fields of barley, upon thin, ¢cold-bottomed land, fell off a few 
weeks fince, but have salar recovered of late. The pea and bean crops 
are in general getting too much to ftraw ; thé former have’ only begun 
to bloom within the laft ten days, and are a great height ; the latter 
are Rill blooming. The firft blooms have Begun to blacken, but few 
pods are yet to be feen. _ . 

_ The hay harveft is fat behind : it is littlé moré than well begun,’ and 
the crop middling. _ a alll a 

The grain markets have a very heavy fale. Wheat, from 308. to 36s.’ 
Barley, from 18s. to 21s. Oats, from 2s. 6d. to iss. ; very few reach 
16s.. Beans and Peas, from 15s. to 178.; all p. Livlithgow boll. 

Monopolizers and foreftallers are. now never heard of. They dre at 
reft—and peace be with them ! 

‘The butcher markets are fill high. Fat cattle from gs. to 103. p, ftone 

dutch, {inking the offal. 
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"The demand for cattle to England is very confiderable, and likely to 


increafe. 

_ Wedder hogs have fold at 25 per cent. more than laft year, and 
YCO per cent. or double what they ufed to do eight and ten years fince ; 
that is, the fame flock which fold at 16s. laft year, brought 20s. this 
feafon, and others in proportion. 

At Linton market, there were between twenty and thirty thoufand 
liogs, but no wedders. ‘Thofe who wiflied to purchafe the latter, were 
obliged to content themfelves with the former: they went moftly to the 
eaft and fouth country. The north country merchants declined giving 
fuch high prices, referving themfelves to purchafe lambs in their place. 
From the goodnefs of the lambing feafon, lambs have been plenty, 
but of inferior quality, owing to the mothers having, at times, been 
pinched in their food; but they have fold at prices far beyond thofe 
that were fed in inclofures for the butcher, in proportion to their 
weight and condition. Indeed, they have fold at much the fame 
rate with the hogs 5 that is, about one fourth higher than laft year. 
—— Fuly 23. 


ENGLAND. 


Letter from a Scots Farmer, on a Tour through England, dated London, 
Fune 26th. 


‘ I wave hitherto been prevented from writing you, my ‘way of tra- 
velling not admitting much leifure for fuch an occupation. Little oc- 
curred worth obfervation, till F paffled Newcaflle ; betwixt which place 
and Darlington, the country is rather indifferent; but, from Darling- 
ton to York, the foil is very fine, and the fields completely inclofed ; 
though, in my opinion, upon too {mall a feale. The country is alfo 
full of thriving villages, and well wooded. York is a neat city; and 
the river Oufe, which paffes this place, is navigable for a confiderable 
way. Left York for Leeds on the top of a ftage coach, and enjoyed a 
moft agreeable view of the country. The hay crop, through the whole 
of this diftri€t, is very light ; and the foil appears moftly incumbeat 
upon limeftone. The drill hufbandry feems fo be little practifed io 
Yorkfhire ; indeed, f have feen only two drilled fields fince TF left North- 
umberland, and thefe far from being well executed. Crooked ridges 
are very commion, and three-horfe carts, or waggons, in general ule. 
The driver fpreads the dung from the top: of the carriage, which is af- 
terwards refpread by women ; then ploughed down, and the ground 
fown with turnips broadcatt. , 

« Leeds is an irregular town ; but much bufinefs is done here in all the 

_ articles of woollen manufaéture. Set out for ‘Newark in Nottingham- 
fhire, by the way of Ferrybridge. Many extenfive lime works are . 
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on the road fide, and the burning goes on.in.an expeditious manner. In 
fome of the quarriés, feven or eight kilns, all put up in a temporary 
way, may be feen; and they are filled with ftones, immediately upon 
being quarried. Betwixt Ferrybridge and Doncafter, the face of the 
country is good, and cultivation carried on judicioufly ; further fouth, 
the foil is rather moorifh. On entering Nottinghamfhire, the foil alé 
tered much, being generally of a dry nature, on a gravelly bottom, and 
under decent management. {n this tra&t, I faw feveral plantations of 
hops. After paffing Tuxford, the country becomes very fine; is all 
inclofed and interfperfed with gentlemens’ feats. In the neighbourhood 
of Newark, are rich extenfive meadows, carrying a heavy crop of grafs: 
Went next to Peterborough, where the foil is of a white fandy loam, or 
a flinty gravel, and the land curioufly cultivated; large baulks bein 
left in many places betwixt the ridges,. which is not only a wattefu 
practice, but prevents good ploughing effectually. About Huntingdon, 
the land is ill cultivated, ‘and moft irregularly laid out, though the foil 
is fine, and mixed with fhells. ‘They have a practice, here, of folding 
tattle and fheep on the fallows, from 5 o’clock in the afternoon to the 
fame hour next morning, which muft be exceffively injurious to the 
ftock. Went from this to Cambridge : the land mottly uninclofed, and 
under a bad fyftem of management. From Cambridge to Bury St Ed- 
monds, through Newmarket, the country continues open, the foil very 
barren ; but might be improved by inclofing, and good cultivation, as 
it would anfwer the turnip hufbandry very well. Paffed Mr Young’s 
at Bradfield-Hall, which is a fine looking place; but Jam forry to fay, 
that his farming is as bad as any 1 have feen in England. ‘Through 
Effex, all the way to London, | viewed one of the fineft and richeft 
countries that 1 ever faw; and, till within afew miles of London, the 
cultivation is of a fyperior caft. Land is alfo moderately rented ; and 
1 fhould like better to have a farm in this, than.in any diitri& examined. 
London affords a ready market for all kinds of produce; Manure can 
be got in abundance, and upon cafy terms.’ 


Lincoln Quarterly Report. 


Our crops, in general, promife to be good ; and if drought and heat 
follow, we may expect that they will turn out productive. Some of 
the heavy clays have fuffered from the wetnefs, aud the hay crop is 
much lighter than ufual. 

Wool is good in.quality, but does not get fuch a brifk fale as was 
lately expeéted. Of what is fold, the average price may be about 
308. per tod of 28 Ib. avoirdupois. 

The fowing of turnips is juft finifhed ; thofe firft put into the ground 
are coming away well, and have a blooming appearance. The feeding 
paftures are fcarce of grafs, which may be attributed to the exceflive 
Geldaefs in the fir of Summer. Beef 8s. per ftone, fink.—Fuly 12. 


G g3 Letter 
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Letter from a Farmer near Wakefield, Fuly 13. 


* The grain crops, in this diftri@, haye much improved fince the 
rain, which has fallen gradually (though partially) thefe three weeks. 
1 believe we have had lefs, ten miles round Wakefield, than any other 
part of the county. However, our barley, beans, and oats, have got a 
good length, and promife to be bulky, and perhaps produétive, 
if the weather fhould chaoge to be warm and. kindly for feedi 
the grain: But it has been, and ftill is, fo very cold, that the harve 
muft be much retarded ; and late harvefts are feldom either very pro- 
ductive, or the grain fine,in quality, Wheats are rather thin upon the 
ground, efpecially upon clay and wet {pungy fojls. The weather was 
fo very dry in May, with ftrong frots at night, that they could not 
tiller ; therefore, with us, [ think, they will be below an average crop, 
Our turnips are yery promifing, both drilled and broad-caft. The cool 
fhowery weather fuits this plant well, and they are getting hoed and 
cleaned very faft. Much of this root is fown, as the feafon was parti- 
cula:ly favourable for preparing the fallows. They are likely to be 4 
valuable fybftitute for hay, the greater .part of grafs meadows and clo- 
vers being fhort and light in the extreme ; in confequence. whereof, old 
hay has got wp te iod. and 11d. .per ftone of 14 |b. Qur pafture 
grafs is very fhort alfo, and the weather fo cold, that, notwithftand- 
ing the rains, it makes avery flow progrefs. Lean ftock, therefore, 
is upon the decline, but fat beef and mutton continue very high. 
Beef 8s. to 8s. 6d. per ftone of 14 Ib. ; Mugton 83d, to gd. per Ib.’ 


Letter from g Gentleman gear Stafford, Fuly 14. 


I was lately in London, and, on my way to and from that city, ob- 
ferved, that the major part of the farmers had adopted the ufe of the 
new implements of hufbandry, which, I make no doubt, will foon come 
into general praétice.. The good cultivation of the lands appeared to 
offer a moft pleafing profpe& of abundant crops. The weather, for 
thefe three weeks paft, has been changeable, attended with frequent 
fhowers of rain, which have ciate protraéted our hay-harveft. As 
yet, I have not begun, being fearful of undertaking fuch a hazardovs 
work till the weather is more fettled ; though it muft not be deferred 
much longer, or our hay and corn harvefts will clafh together. The 
corn market has lately much on the decline. At laft market, 
wheat fold from 49s. 6d. to 118, ; barley 58. to Gs. ; oats 3s. to 38. 6d. ; 
beans 5s. to 6s. 6d. per bufhel of 38 quarts. (Cattle and fheep ftill 
keep high ; beef and mutton from 7d. to 8d.; veal 5d. to 6d. ; bacon 
zo4d. to 11d., all per Ih. Lambs in general, jn this county, have been , 
very plentiful. From 79 ewes I had 120 lambs fheared, though I loft 
upwards of 20, Some of my Dorfet ewes have already, fince Chrift- 
mas, brought forth a fecondtime. The price of wool is greatly advanced. 
I fold ovine this year for 32s. per tod of 30 Ib. ; and lamb-wool at 
}od. per Ib. You will obferve, mine is moftly of the ftrong, coarfe Fa 
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Fine wool, from the fheep fed in Cannock Common, brings 25s. per 
ftone of 15 Ib. The rains we have had fince the beginning of June, 
have caufed plenty of keep on the dry uplands, though frequently at- 
tended with exceflive cold. A warm fun is now greatly wanted, .to ri- 
pen the corn; and fhould not an alteration foon take place, I conclude, 
we fhall have a late harveft—but man muft depend upon an allwife Pro- 
vidence. My Swedith turnip, in general, has come up very well, though 
the fly has made great depredations. When in London, I purchafed a 
drill for fowing turnips, and a hand-expanding hoe ; but, as they did not 
arrive in time, my fervant fowed the feed in the old-fathioned way of 
broadcaft. The crop is hoed in the ufual way, by the hand, whichis 


very tedious and expenfive, and my new implements are laid afide till 
another feafon.’ 


Letter from a Scotifo Farmer now in London, Fuly 14. 


‘ The corn crops, where 1 have been, in Middlefex, Hereford, Bedford. 
fhire, and Effex, are good, particularly the wheats, beans, and peas, 
Few good oat fields are, however, to be feen in Bedfordfhire, The hay 
is univerfally bad; indeed, not half a crop; and many fields round 
London are ftill uncut, They are allowed to ftand, in hopes of im- 
proving 5 but, though there are favourable rains, yet, owing to the at- 
tendant cold, they do not feem to make much progrefs. Old hay is 
now felling at above 71. per load. In Effex, they are, at this time, 
fowing turnips ; and a confiderable part of the crop of peas, which are 
carried green,to the London market, remains to be removed from the 
fields intended for that root. Some of the barley fields appear blighted, 
Rye is the only grain that fhows any fign of harveft, as the wheats are 
not yet changing colour.’ 


Yorkfbire Quarterly Report. 


At this time of the year, the hay feafon is ufually in an advanced 
ftate ; but very different is our report at prefent. In confequence of 
the drought in the Spring months, attended by fuch unufually fevere 
frofts, the grafs in moft places is in a very backward ftate of growth ; 
the meadows and paftures, on cold ftrong foils, have but juft begun to 
take on any growth at all; and it is remarkable, on the Setter foils, that 
the crop of grafs is thin and unpromifing ; fo that, on the whole, the 
produce of hay is likely to be very deficient: Old hay is, accordingly, 
much advanced in price, and is now felling at 6 to 81. per ton. The 
Clover is thin and backward; fome fields are cut; but the weather at 
prefent is unfavourable to their dryings 

The crops of wheat much exceed the promife of the Spring ; many 
are very full eared, and not unlikely to yield a fupply equal to that of 
the beft years. Barley is not generally fo good; yet there are many 
fine crops, ats are much the fame ; and beans an average crop. 
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Much of the rape crop has been damaged by the frofts ; and very 
few full.crops of flax. ' The young clovers, and other growing feeds, 
appear to recover after the late fhowers, The fruit, and even foreft 
trees, have fuffered material injury alfo. 

A degree of curl appears among the potatoes; fo that they are 
not likely to admit of a comparifon with the crop of laf year, either 
in quantity or quality. Much lefs ground than ufual has been planted 
with this ufeful root, owing to the very low prices of laft crop. Old 
potatoes are now felling at 6d. per peck-young ones at 3d. per Ib. 

After a favourable fallowing feafon, the turnips have been fown in 
excellent order ; yet the prefent fate of their growth, by no means comeg 
up to our expedtations. Very few fields of this root are hoed; yet, 
from the frequent rains, the hope of a good crop may be réafonably 
entertained. The fummer-fallows are in great forwardnefs: Lime hag 
been very liberally applied to them as a manure. 

Beft wheat is now felling at 9 to ros. Qdats about 3s, 6d. Beans 
58. per bufhel of Winchefter, Wool, though very high laft year, ig 
ftill higher now, and is faid by many to be much too high for the fate 
of the trade. Prices, from 12 to 18s. for long ; and from 16 to 258, 
per ftone of 15b. for fhort wool of the growth of this county. 

Sheep and cattle remain at high prices; though yefterday, at Wake. 
field, thofe of fat cattle declined confiderably. Beef and mutton are 
about 8d. per Ib. ; veal 7d. The beft horfes, for faddle and draught, 


are extremely dear.— Fuly 15, 
Letter from a Farmer in Wales, Fely 16. 


* In this part, we are now in the middle of our hay harveft ; but the 
weather, for the laft four weeks, has been very untoward for fuck 
work ; few days without rain, which keeps us much behind ; and Jittle 
of the hay is yet carried. Owing. to the cold and backward Spring, 
the early grafs is a light crop; but what is fill uncut has a better ap- 

earance ; and, if the weather takes up, we may {till get it together be- 
Fore corn harveft commences. At prefent, that period has every ap- 
pearance of being diftant ; and une there is a great change in the 
weather, it will be the middle of Auguft before our earlieft corn will be 
fit for the fickle. The barley and oats look well, as alfo the beans and 
peas. The wheat prefents 9 great bulk of ftraw, byt has not fo pro- 
mifing a look as the other grains, On the beft land, it is all flat on 
the ground ; and, where it Rands, the ears do not fill well, having had 
a bad blooming time. Potatoes look well, as alfo the turnips ; but our 
orchards have miffed, particularly in low fituations, It is- remarkable, 
that, in high expofed grounds, the fevere frofty nights we had in 
May, had not the fame effect as ‘in places by the fides of rivers. Oot 
corn markets are ftill dull, and a confiderable quantity of both wheat 
and barley remains unthrafhed. The additional dnty on malt, put an 
entire ftop to the fale of barley in this part ; and, as no barley bread 
is now ufed, (the price of wheat being low), we with difficulty 
find a market for it, Some who fent it to Briftol, have got from 3s. 6d, 
ad 
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to 3s. od. per Winchefter bufhel. Cattle ftill hold their prite, as alfo 
fheep and pigs ; and, of courfe, all kinds of butcher meat remain very 
dear. Beef, mutton, and lamb, from 7d. to 10d. per lb. ;, veal, from 
6d. to 8d. ; butter lower, od. per Ib. ; but cheefe ftill dear. Wool, at 
the beginning of the feafon, fold very high ; but fales are now made at 
reduced prices, ” 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

From the date of the lait report to the beginning of June, the weas 
ther continued remarkably dry and cold, About the middle of May, 
we had, for feveral days, very hard frofts, with repeated thowers of 
fnow. On the 17th, it was three inches deep, with ice half an inch 
thick; and the froft was fo very intenfe, that fruit of all kinds was 
moftly deftroyed, the fhrubs defpoiled of their flowers, and feveral fo- 
reft trees, as the beech, chefnut, oak, afh, maple, &c. ftripped of theig 
foliage. The clovers were materially injured, and vegetation of all 
kinds confiderably checked ; feedling trees were nearly all killed; and 
fo much damage from froft was never experienced at that feafon. To- 
wards the latter end of May, the oat crops, on light dry foils, were 
vifibly declining ; and on ftrong loams, a portion of the barley feed did 
not vegetate until the rains came, on the 3d and sth of June, which 
will make this crop full of greens, and, of courfe, unprodutive. The 
wheat crops are, in general, looking healthy and well ; but the ecarlieft 
being now only in bloom, and many fpring-fown wheats only fhooting, 
the harveft muft be late: and this, [ am afraid, will be the cafe with 
every other kind of grain ; which may reafonably be attributed to the 
continual cald weather all through the Summer to this period. But if 
a change of favourable weather takes place, and a good harveft fuc- 
ceeds, | think we fhall, on the whole, have a fair average crop; and, 
from the appearance of the flack-yards, there feems to be a fufficiency 
of old corn to fupply the confumption to the ufual time of thrafhing. 

Turnips were never fowp on land in a better ftate to receive them, 
as the dry weather was peculiarly favourable for the fallows, and the 
rains camé in due feafon to give a fufficiency of moifture, fo that 
the feeds vegetated immediately: Yet, with all thofe advantages, 
the plants are not making that progrefs which might be-expeted, en- 
tirely owing to want of warmth. 

To the fame caufe, and the fevere continued frofts aforementioned, 
may be attributed the very feanty hay crops, both clovers and old. mea- 
dows; and which has caufed a coufiderable advance in the price of 
bay ; in fome places, it is got as high as 6 or 71. a ton. 

Our markets for leap cattle and fheep flill continue high. At Yet- 
holm fair, lambs of the long-wooled kind were fold from 21s. to 278.3 
and of the Cheviot breed, from ros, to tgs, A great number of the 
latter were bought, to take into Caithnefs, 

The advance on wool has not been fo great as was expected, from 
the high price of long-wooled {kins in the Spring, which were fold at 
the rate of. 16d. per bb. The prefent average prices feem to be 124d. 
per tb, for long wool, and 15d. for fhort, or Cheviot wool, 
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[Jn the Account of the late Duxe or Bevrorn, given lof Magazine, 
it was flated, that a detail of his great Agricultural Concerns would 
be laid before our Readers, when fas were afcertined by the in- 
guiries we were then making. It is therefore with fingular pleafure 
we now prefent the following interefing Communication upon that fube 
jew, tranfmitted to us by a worthy friend and acighbour, now upon a 
tour through England, who took the trouble of perfonally examining 
the whole lands formerly kept by the Duke in his natural poff:ffion.} 


LETTER FROM LONDON, 


¢ I would have fent you the following, on my return from Bedford. 
fhire ; but having been down in Effex, could aot get leifure to tranf- 
mit it fooner, It is the fubftance of what I was able to colleé&t of the 
late Duke of Bedford’s farming tranfaétions, and may perhaps prove 
interefling to your readers. 
‘ The lands farmed by the Duke, amounted to fomewhat more than 
3600 acres, including the great park at Woburn. The park contains, 
Acres. 
Pafture inclofed in paddock: - - 342 
Open lawn - - - : 959 
Plantation of evergreens - 112 
Ditto of young wood . 137 
Ditto of old wood » \ 70 
Ponds - : . . . 33 


Total of park—Acres 1653 
Crawley Heath farm . . ° 575 
Grange Meadows - 145 
Speedwell farm - 323 
Ridgemont farm , 134 
Mauldon farm - $75 
P rieftly farm 232 


Total 3,637 

¢ The ftock on thefe lands confifts of 66 work horfes, 42 work oxen, 
64 dairy cows, 78 young cattle, 61 fatting oxen, 8 bulls, 2,233 theep, 
and about 700 deer. Of thefe laft, 89 or go are of the red kind, 
common in the Highlands of Scotland, but larger in fize than the fal- 
low deer. 

* Speedwell farm lies clofe by the town of Woburn. The improvement 
thereof was begun about ten years ago, and the land is now in excellent 
order. This farm is all light foil, except thirty acres of ftrong clay, 
which, when firft fallowed, was laid over with old lime rubbifh, at the 
rate of fixty cart load per acre, and planted with cabbages. Thefe 
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were given to’ cattle early in the feafon, and the land ploughed and 
fowed with wheat. The light foil has been all covered over with a 
kind of blue clay marl, which is near at hand, at the rate of fixty or 
feventy four-horfe cart loads per acre. At the commencement of the 
improvements, the rotation obferved was, 1. Turnips; 2. Barley; 
3. Turnips; 4. Barley with grafs feeds. But that now followed is, 
1. Turnip broad-caft ; 2. Barley with grafs feeds; 3. Patture; 4. Hay; 
5. Peas; and, 6. Wheat. The pafture this feafon is good, notwith- 
ftanding: the drought, and its being heavily ftocked in the Spring. 
The working ftock confifts of fix horfes and four oxen. All the light 
land is ploughed by two horfes, with the Norfolk wheel plough; but, 
on the clay foil, the common plough is ufed, in which they fometimes 
yoke three or four horfes. The fences have been moftly made new, con- 
fitting of thorns laid in two rows, one a foot above the other, on the 
bank of the ditch; have been carefully trained up, and are now good. 
The theep on this farm are all of the new Leicefter breed, and are 
either fed off, or fold for breeding ftock. Turnips are fown from the 
middle of June to the middle of July: If fown earlier, they are apt 
to fpoil in Winter. ‘Ihe Swedifh turnip, or roota baga, is much va- 
jued for Spring feed, as it ftands the hardeft Winter, without being 
hurt by the frott. On this farm, in 1798, four poles of land produ- 
ced 16 ewt. 3 qrs. 25 lb. of Swedith turnip, which is equal to 33 ton 
8 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lb. per acre ; and in 1800, the produce of one acre, 
fown 23d June, and weighed the 25th March thereafter, was found 
to be 334 tons, leaves and roots included. 

* Crawley Heath joins the park on the oppofite fide to Speedwell, has 
been five years in hand, and is not yet completely improved. When 
entered upon, near 200 acres were in bad cultivation, and the remain- 
der was a moorith foil, covered with fhort heath, fern and broom. The 
worft of the moor is planted with trees, which are not very thriving ; 
and about 250 acres of it are improven. The improvement-was ef- 
fe&ted by covering the heath, during the Autumn and Winter months, 
with from fixty to feventy four-horfe cart loads of clay marl per acre, 
which is found on the farm; then breaking it up with the plough, 
fallowing it till the month of May, and fowing cole-feed, which was 
eaten with fheep early in Autumn. During the Summer thereafter, 
the land was fown with broad-caft turnips, which were confumed by 
fheep on the field; in the third year, with barley, or oats, and grafs 
feeds ; and, for two or three years more, was depattured with theep of 
the South-Down breed. ‘The new paftures are good, even upon the 
improven heath, which is a light yellow fand, and, when dry, is 
blown by the wind. This year, there is one field of white peas 
in drills, horfe-hoed, very good, and neatly managed; and another 
of drilled wheat, which may be confidered as good upon fuch light 
foil. Befides the Norfolk ploughs, they have one, on this farm, 
which makes three furrows at once. The three beams are fixed to the 
‘gale of a pair of low wheels; and the ploughs, which are not other- 
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wife connected, ‘lay the furrows over, each clofe behind the heel of the 
one before it. ‘This triple plough is drawn by two horfes; makes the 
furrows about four inches deep, which is as much as is neceflary for 
turnips in this fandy foil; and is managed by one man. As there is @ 
want of ftone, in this neighbourhood, fit for building, the ftraw-yard 
dike, ftables and cottages, of a new erected farm-ftead upon the heath, 
confit of clay on}y, are very neat, and feem to fland the weather with- 
out wafting. There was formerly a {mall thrafhing machine upon this 
farm, but, as it did-not anfwer the purpole well, is now removed. in 
fome of the fields, are {mall wooden fheds, moveable like tents, for 
fheltering fheep in Winter. The roads acrofs the farm, and one ta 
the park, are made with fand, from fcarcity of better materials. The 
fields taken into the great park are divided by double quickfet hedges, 
twelve feet afunder, having evergreens and fhrubs planted between; 
but neither the hedges nor fhrabs are fo thriving as the corn and gral 
This fhows the natural fterility of the foil, and how much it has been 
jmproven by cultivation, 

* Ridgemont farm _ with Crawley Heath. It was entered upon, five 
years ago; at which time it confifted of old tillage land, moor and bog- 
gy foil. At prefent, it is only in part improved. This year, there is 
a large field of ftrong foil, part of the old arable land, in fallow for the 
firft time, on which they employ the old plough ufed in this county, 
drawn by four horfes in a line, having a very long head, a {mall coulter 
fet very upright, and a piece of iron called a foot, moveable like a coul- 
ter, and reaching down from the beam, near the fore-end, to the furface 
of the unploughed land, on which it flides like a foot, with the heel 
foremoft, and keeps the plough from going too deep. This plough, 
and the clumfy way of ufing it, in breaking up rough land, is not of a 
piece with the other implements and management on the Duke’s farms. 
The young hedges are all two rows of thorns, and carefully fenced 
with a paling at the top of the bank, and another on the oppolite 
edge of the ditch. About 18 acres of the boggy land are now 
converted into a watered meadow, which may be confidered as a great 
improvement. 

¢ Near the park, or home-farm, is Grange Meadows, confitting of 
420 or 130 acres, all in irrigation, Forty acres of this farm were for- 
merly good arable land, bearing wheat and beans, and have been con- 
verted into watered meadow, at a great expence. They do not, how- 
ever, appear to be more valuable now than before, as there is a want of 
water for a proper fupply of the whole meadows, though all has beeu 
eolleéted that could be brought to the level, even from a great diltance. 
Twenty acres were good pafture land, and have not improved much by 
irrigation. Other twenty acres were of fuch a boggy nature, as to be 
impaffable by cattle, and had never been charged with any rent ; the 
complete drainage of which may juftly be confidered as a great improve- 
ment. The remainder was hay meadow. The watered meadows are 


vfually depaftured with theep, from the middle of February to the = 
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of May; but as they have been fometimes found prejudicial to that 
kind of ftock, they have been lefs ufed for that purpofe this feafon than 
in former years. After the Spring feeding, the meadows are left for 
hay, which is always foft, and of an inferior quality to the common 
meadow hay. ‘The aftermath is depaftured by cattle. 

* Mauldon farm is fituated eight miles from Woburn. It has been 
only five years under improvement, and has ftill a great part of both 
heath and bog io a natural ftate. This farm originally confifted of ara- 
ble land, flat-lying boggy fields, and moor covered with heath and fern. 
The moor, now improven, is of the fame kind of yellow fand, as that 
at Crawley Heath. \t has been clay-marled, and managed much in the 
fame way as the other farms, Forty acres of the marfhy land have been 
levelled and converted into watered meadow, in complete irrigation 5 
and other parts of it have been brought into tillage, by paring and 
burning. ‘There is a large field. under that operation this year. The 
paring is performed by a plough, with a very broad fhare, drawn by 
two horfes. All the drains and ditches are large, and executed ina 
complete manner. The new fowed paftures are good ; and on this, as 
well as the other farms, they fow a confiderable quantity of both Win- 
ter and Spring tares, for cutting for the labouring horfes, and for early 
Spring feed for fheep. The Winter tares are commonly fown after 
wheat, as foon as it is cut, in Auguft or September, at the rate of 2 
or 24 bufhels per acre; are generally fit for folding with fheep by 
March or April, and the firft eaten part will fold a fecond time. After 
the tares are cut or eaten off, the land is ploughed, prepared for, and 
fown with turnips, in June or July. A few were fown in drills lait 
year; and, from the fuccefs of that experiment, there is a large field 
fown this feafon, a¢cording to that mode. The drills are handfomely 
made up and finifhed. On this farm, about 200 acres are in corn, 100 
in turnip, and 220 in pafture and watered meadow, the remainder be- 
ing {till moor. From eleven to twelve hundred fheep, of the South- 
Down breed, are ufually kept upon this farm; and there are at prefedt 
fome very fine two-fhear wedders, which rival the handfomeft Leicefter 
fheep in figure, only a little longer legged. It may be worth ne- 
ticing, that 400 ewes, this year, produced 520 lambs; and that the 
40 acres of watered meadow kept them during the Spring feeding, be- 
ing at the rate of ten ewes, with their lambs, per acre. 

* Prieflly farm, which is two miles from Mauldon, has been only a few 
years in hand, and is very little improven, Mr Elkington bad been 
employed to drain it in his manner; but as he did not make it com- 

lete, it is now draining upon another plan. The fearcity of ftones 

ere, for filling up drains, occafions that neceflary operation on 
wet land to be both difficult and expenfive. Inthe park at Woburn, 
drains had been made and filled with floethorn and cuttings of hedges, 
twenty years ago, which are ftill good, and running. 

‘ The farm-offices at the park, by the town of Woburn, are all con- 
ftru&ed in the moft complete ftyle ; and the tables, catile-houfes, and 
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pigftyes are fupplied with water, by pipes carried through them. The 
fheep-fhearing room is very handfome, of a circular form, and lighted 
from the top; with pens and yards adjoining for the fheep; and a 
fteelyard for weighing them alive. Here are to be feen, flatues of the 
fat cattle, theep, and pigs, formerly fhewn at the fheep-thearings. In 
this fuit of offices is a large thrafhing mill, made on Mr Meikle’s belt 
conftru€tion,- moved by fix horfes or oxen; and in a houfe adjoining, 
are a corn and flour mill, which are wrought by.the fame big wheel as 
the thrafhing mill. In the flour mill are Mr Meikle’s patent cylinder 
for theeling wheat, and another new machine for the fame purpofe. 
This machine takes off the fkin, or bran, from the wheat very com- 
pletely ; but as the wheat muft be wetted before the operation, and 
dried again previous to grinding, a great deal of trouble is occafioned, 
and the grain may be fpoiled, if proper attention is not beftowed. At 
the Abbey is a beautiful dairy-houfe, built in the Chinefe fafhion, with 
painted windows, and furnifhed with jars and other veffels for the milk 
and cream, all of the fineft China. 

* At the theep-fhearing in June laft, befides a few Spanith fheep, there 
were fold 500 clipped ewes, without their lambs, for 15621. 88, ; forty 
of them being of the Leicefter breed, and the others South-Downs, 
A lot of Leicefters brought 4). 8s. per head ¢ a lot of 20 South-Downs, 
once clipped, or gimmers, fold for 871. 38. and 20 Leicefter ewes 
have been fold fince for 100l. The cattle on the home-farm, or park, 
and meadows, are of the Devonthire breed ; and thofe on Speedwell, of 
the Herefordfhire breed, which are reckoned the beft milkers, and 
as good feeders as the Devons. There were 52 cattle folds the De- 
vonfhire cows run from 121. to 181. per head ; 5 Hereford cows to 261. 
per head; and fome two-year olds, of both breeds; to 22]. per do. 
There were let for the feafon 60 tups, from fo to 70 guineas a head ; 
50 of them Leicefters, and 10 South-Downs. Laf year, the wool of 
the Leicefter fheep fold at :s. 3d. per lb., the ewe fleeces weighing a- 
bout 5 lb. each; and that of the South-Downs at 1s. gd., the ewe 
fleeces being nearly 3 Ib. each. In the park are a few Armenian cattle, 
which feem to be a fpecies of Buffalo, They are of the fize of High- 
land cattle, very handfome, have fine fhort hair, of a dun colour, and a 
dark ftroke along the back, like mules. One bull and two‘ cows are of 
the full breed, and one cow of a mixed breed. All the cows have 
calves by a Devonthire bull, which thew very little of hunch on the 
fhoulder, the only prominent mark of difference betwixt thefe cattle and 
ours. The bull has a larger hunch than the cows. 

* Befides the watered meadow already mentioned, the Duke made a- 
bout one hundred acres, below the village of Crawley, from bogs worth 
very littles which now fet at 208. per acre ; befides what he made for 
fundry of his tenants. Great improvements have taken place upon the 
roads and ftreets about the town of Woburn ; and common-fewers are 
made for colleGing the wafhings, &c, from the ftreets and houfes, and 
preferving them- for manure to the park or meadows: ’ 7 
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The weather, during the whole feafon, has been extremely cold; but, 
owing to the plentiful and timely rains, the wheat and barley crops are 
very promifing ; indeed we may fay they are luxuriant. Rye is alfo 
good ; but in this part of the country very little is now fown. Oats are 
certainly deficient, particularly in the fens ; owing chiefly to their coming 
up at two growths, which will occafion fome part of them to be ripe bee 
fore the other part is in the ear. In the high lands they have alfo fuf- 
fered ; and, upon the whole, it is generally thought, this grain will not 
exceed two thirds of an average crop. , Beans and peas look well, and 
waat nothing now but fine weather. Rapefeed, what remains, is pretty 
fair ; but fo many hundreds of acres were ploughed up in the Spring, 
that, of courfe, even if well got, the crop will be very fmall. 

This is the cafe alfo with the turnip crop: A great number of acres 
were ploughed up of thofe which were fown early ; but now, thofé 
which were allowed to ftand, are thriving ; and, upon the whole, this 
root may be faid to have a promifing appearance: A great number 
of acres were fown, and the plants are ftrong and healthful. 

The farmers are now very bufy in fecuring their hay; the crop of 
which is univerfally light, the natural, as well as the clovers, ryegrafs 
and trefoil. What is already got, is in very good condition ; but thers 
is full oe half ftill unfecured. 

Warm weather, with a god {un is fadly wanted ; nothing can ripen 
with this cold weather. The harveft will be very backward ; and when 
this is the cafe, the grain is feldom well got ; and even with fine wea- 
ther, nothing can be done for a month from this date. We are led 
to think, that a good deal of the wheat which is backward, has fuffered 
by mildew, efpecially in the fens, where alfo fome part has been beat 
down ; but, in the uplands, neither wheat nor. barley are hurt. Our 
markets are pretty well fupplied with wheat, beans, and oats, which 
meet with many buyers. 


Letter from London, Fuly 21. 


* The general appearance of the crops, in the vicinity of the metro« 
polis, is very favourable; but the harveft will be late. The fevere froft, 
which we had in the end of May, does not appear to have hurt the 
corn crops; but the fruit, in the cyder counties, has fuffered greatly. 
Potatoes, which at firft feemed nearly deftroyed, are quite recovered ; 
and we have had an abundant fupply of new ones, of good quality, for 
a fortnight pait. In Middlefex, the beans and wheats are very luxu- 
riant, but will be late in harvefting. The hay crop is, in general, a 
very light one, owing to the long drought in the firft of the feafon ; 
and what little there is, will be much damaged by the continued rains 
we have had for a month paft: There is fome not yet cut, and a good 
deal out in the field in very bad condition. In confequence, the price 
of old hay has advanced from five pounds to feven guineas and a half 
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per load ; and ftraw, from a fhort fupply at prefent, is fo high as nine- 
teenpence per trufs. 

¢ In Effex, the wheat looks very fine ; the oats and barley are allo 

ood ; beans not fo ftrong as in Middlefex. The harveft will be late, 
fn Kent, upon their light foils, the flraw is fhort ; but, in general, the 
crops are fine, and earlier than in Effex. Some wheat and oats will be 
cut in ten days. Rye has been already cat. The appearance of the 
hops is not very favourable ; in confequence of which, the price is on 
the advance. 

¢ The prices of wheat at Marklane have been flu€tuating for two 
months pait, from 68s. to 80s, per quarter, according to the fupply of 
the day, or as the rumour of fcarcity on the Continent prevailed. 

¢ The fupply from Kent and Effex is ftill abundant. No importa- 
tion of either wheat or oats of any confequence. Some few famples of 
foreign wheat, in granary, are ftill fhewn. 

* Monday’s market produced a great fupply of wheat, which fold 
nearly at lait week’s prices; though it was a general opinion, that 
they would be higher, owing to the prefent unfavourable weather, 
From having a very fhort fupply of oats for fome days, they were full 
two fhillings higher. Barley and beans alfo, have fold dearer for two 
weeks paft, The fupply of cattle, fheep, and lambs, at Smithfield, has 
been good of late ; but prices are ftill on the advance. 


eee ___) 


Noriczs To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


“he Ofervations on Colonel Fullarton’s Letter to the Boord of Agricul. 
ture, refpecting the beft Mode of converting Grafs Land to Tillage, trant- 
mitted by * A York/bire Farmer,' are received. Due attention will 
be paid to this communication. 


The Obfervations on Leafes, and A Plan for bringing the Wafle Landt 
in the North of Scotland into Cultivation, thall be attended to. 


A Letter froma Farmer in the County of Cumberland, concerning the 
Burning of Limeflone, is under confideration. 


The Defeription and Plan of a proper Farm Steaditg, will, if pofli- 


ble, appear in our next. 


Various favours, formerly received, are neceffarily poftponed. We 
beg, however, that our correfpondents would in no cafe confider the 
poltponement of a paper as an evidence of its rejection. 


No. XII. will be publifhed on Monday, November 1. 


ERRATUM. 
In p. 334, 14 lines from top, for improvements read improvement. 





